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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


le 


N commencing to read the pa- 
per in your last number on 
party spirit, signed © An Observer,” 
[thought at least the title and intro- 
ductory remarks promised well ; for 
lalso am a decided oppouent to the 
faction of party. I disiike all vio- 
lence, on any side, and do not think 
thatthe very best ends wiil justify 
dishonourabie means, Yet this is 
an error too Common among contro- 
versialists, whooften support thecause 
they advocate without being strict- 
ly scrupulous about the means they 
employ. I, equally with the writer, 
disapprove of internperate language, 
but Imake a great d: fference be- 
tween violence and firmness of lan- 
guaye and conduct, 

I bad not read much of Observ- 
er’s letter, till [perceived that he 
was one of the numerous fashion- 
able political sect, who continue 
their ideas of moderation to one side 
éxclusively, ‘They condemn all 
song language, how much soeverthe 
use of it may be sanctioned by truth 
and justice. Trimmers themselves, 
and uowilling to offend any, they 
attempt to reduce all to their own 
standard, very far below proof spi- 
nt. Mounted on their censoriao 
chairs, they deal in censure on ail 
who are not as timid afd tme- 
serving as themselves, ~Aflectedly 
moderate, they condemn those who 
Wii an bonest zeal, undauntediy 
speak bold truths, and with the true 
cant of the sect, condemn all at- 
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tempts of this nature, lest a too loud 
or too earnest a tone, should in an 
uncourtly manner disturb the pre- 
vailing indifference of the times, 
But their partiality is evident, for 
while they strongly censure one 
side, they are very tender towards 
the other, either totally passing by 
the impropriety of their conduct, 
or expressing a slight and undefin- 
ed censure. They gently rebuke 
Orangemen, bat most probably have 
not signed the petition to parliament 
against their proceedings. ‘The 
admit in words the claims of the 
Catholics, but they eagerly catch at 
every impropriety, and in many ins 
stances at only the appearance of 
impropriety, and severely biame 
them, in a style very different from 
the tolerance conceded to their op- 
ponents. ‘To the tailings of one side 
they are disposed tu be blind; but 
by no means so to the errors of the 
other. “Call ye this, backing your 
friends,” or strict impartiality ? 
Many are the contrivances to 
hide a mat’s apostacy, even from 
himself, when he is tuclined to go 
with the general current. Ouvserv- 
er, with partia! views, coudeuns the 
Catholics for injuring their cause by 
their vioience, which he says lias pies 
ventedsome of ther former best friends 
trom coming again forward in their 
support. He may be uselully ene 


ployed nn exerting his knowledge * 


of bimseif to ascertain whether the 
fauk he in binvseit orin the reprobate 
eé violence of the Cathuiics, “The 
many iespectable individuals 1e- 


presenting the landed interest of | 
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several large and populous coun- 
ties,” or in other terms, Grayd Jur- 
ors, are supposed by the writer to 
have been forced intoa change of 
sentiment from the violeace of the 
Catholic Board. If he had looked 
a littl deeper, and if “his visaat 
nerve had been purged with eu- 
phrasy and rue,” he might have 

‘recived how little reliance can be 
placed on the independence of the 
Janded interest, which almost always 
bends ia subserviency to the sup- 
posed views of government. In 
1792 grand juries spoke as strongly 
against Catholics, and with the same 
pretence against their violence, 
while they were shewing their own, 
The present year affords a duplicate 
of their former conduct in terms ra- 
ther fainter ; and yet in 1793, when 
the elective franchise was granted 
to Catholics they prudently refrain- 
ed from redeeming their pledge of 
lives and fortunes io support of 
Protestant ascerdancy. It may be 
fairly asked, if thie array of the 
Protestant Boards of grand juries 
against the Catholic Board, arises 
from the errors of « Catholic dema. 
gogues” or the sycophancy or pre- 
judices of “ Protestant monopolists.” 
The Catholic Board have proved 
themselves friends to peace and re- 
gularity. Their address of last year, 
and their renewed one of this year, 
prove that their strenuous exertions 
have not been wanting to repress the 
outrages of the Thrashers, with whom 
it would be the greatest degree, of 
injustice in the smallest degree to 
implicate them. in the cant of mo- 
deration there are always motives to 


run with the crowd ; and lukewarm - 


suspicious friends readily frame ex- 
cuses toturn with the times. The 
grovelling spirit of affected woder- 
ation, the base counterfeit of a su- 
periority to party-spirit, and of a 
gioss partiality, uoder a mask of im- 


[ June. 


partiality, characterizes the present 
era, aud forms a stigma on the 
age. 

The newspaper press in Ulster 
bas for several vears largely and 
disgracefully participated in the 
partiality complained of. Some e. 
ditors have consistently kept on the 
side of power. Let them follow 
their vocation. They cannot be 
charged with inconsisiency, or with 
yaunting their own praises for im. 
partiality; bat others, equally repre. 
hensible, chaunt their impartiality 
and moderation, while they watch 
every opportuniiy of censuring one 
side, but preserve the cavtious sie 
lence of servilitv in blaming the ac- 
tions of the other, ‘They complain 
of the disinterment of Quail, and 
hint that the injured are too ready 
tocomplain; but say vothing of the 
provocation of a hostile procession, 
which led to it. They reprobate 
the attack on the Dutch sailors in 
Bellast, but fail in holding an even 
balance in condemning the insignia 
of party exhibited atthe Ixcise Of- 
fice in the same town, ‘The News 
ry Telegraph pretends {rendship 
to the Catholigs, but the value of 
that friendship may be estimated 
by the lukewarm suspicious support 
of their cause, and their measured 
gentle censure of the conduct of 
Orangemen. IT bave heard of ag 
editor of a paper, whose former po- 
litical opinions are at variance with 
his present conduct, and who excus- 
es his apostacy by comparing him- 
self toa spade, which his employ- 
ers had a right to use for their emoa- 
lument. A man may honestly and 
honourably sell bis manval labour, 
and identify himself for the time 
being with his instrulnent, by hir- 
ing himself literally to till the 
ground; but base must he be, if 
any inducement causes him to sell 
bis intellectual powers, and degrade 
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himself into a machine to propa- 
gate seuliments which his heart cona- 
demus. 

In the latter part of your last Ma- 
gazine, I find another letter signed 
“An Observer.” I suppose lie is 
the saine correspondent, for a similar 
clan to inpartiality without de. 
serving it, tans through his account 
of the tate melanchuly affair at Kil- 
keel. He states that the Catholics 
Were supposed to be organized 3 but 
omits to state that the Orange yeo- 
men were aiso bandéd in an tlegal 
association, He, or his informant, 
says nothing of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the next day, Is this 
the Darth ty of a correct relater 
of facts? Suppression is often as 
much opposed to the interests 
of truth, as ditect falsificdtioa., Tn 
giving evidence, it Is as Important 
to tell the whole truth, as to declare 
nothing but the truth, 

Observer “wishes to see the 


press emanctpated trom every de- 


gree of corrupt iofluence, lev it arise 
from what quarter it may.” He 
desires good principles 10 the con- 
ductors of the press, and adds, 
that “the dogmas of 4 ° party 
should be no guide to an editor ; 
his mind should be tree to commend 
what is good, and to reprobate what 
is bad.” We agree in general prin- 
ciples, but | tovally differ frou bim 
jn the application of them. He 
wishesto confound modetation with 
a secret bias iv one side. This” de- 
@roys his chim to impartiality, 
which, when strictiy amaiyzed; if 
be will pardon an imtentional bali, 
will be found to be all off one 


side, a 
STRAIGHT FORW.«. Ds 
: — 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine 
ii 


“HIS is a new era for affording 
instruction to the poorer classes 
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of society. I rejoice in it, prd« 
vided this useful direction of pub- 
lic opinion is lasting, and does not 
like other fastiions ot the day, pass 
away without leaving many useful 
traces behind. I sometimes’ fear 
that some new whim will seize the 
ever changing and unsettled popts 
lar mind, and. that many who have 
warmly entered for a tune on the 
busimess, will grow tired, and betig 
disappointed in their enthasrastic 
views on the subject, will propor- 
tivnably cooly and from overheated 
zeal, will sink into indifference and 
disgust, because all their ¢ager 
visions of immediate advantages have 
not been realised. ‘The work of 
tustraction must necessarily be slow, 
and perseveratice lony continued, 
can otily be rationally expected to 
be crowned with success. ‘Lhe ex- 
petienced farmer carefully awaits 
the due season between the sowing 
of the seed, and the reaping of thie 
harvest, and does tiot foolisiily ans 
ticipate the course of the seasons, 


‘Although as niuch guod may not 


immediately appear from instructs 
ing the poor as some may have ex 
pected, yet sull important bedetits 
have dsrisén_ front the exerions 
which have been made. My’ aiin 
is not to discourage, but to racite 
to steady perséverauce. 

But with all my aeai im the cause 
of instruction, £ ocwasioually espy 
defects in somu very benevolent 
plans to promote it. Lf perceive m 
some publications intended as reads 
ing books for this class of society, 
the imrodaction of puerite thoughts, 
and a slang languayt oot well 
calculated to improve. In @ book 
of this Kind with which I laréiy met, 
I tound a séntimént pate into the 
mouth of one of Llé speakers as a 
proverbial tacitement to industry, 
and a weak- attempt to shew the 
powers we possess of accumulation, 
that we have efiy one mouti ve 
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consume, and two hands to provide. 
What instruction can readers re- 
ceive from this irrational and un- 
philosophical conceit ? I prefer to 
see the ignorant brought tothe level 
of comprehending instruction, rather 
by raising their minds to rational 
views, than by debasing language 
with asupposed adaptation to their ig- 
norance. I would not therefore en- 
courage them in the use of their 
imperfect manner of expressing 
themselves, by adopting their val- 
garisms and peculiar expressions, 
which besides are only alter all un- 
derstood in certain districts, but 
ratber desire to lead them by a 
simple perspicuous style, to form 
correct ideas in correct language, 
at the same time teaching them to 
think, and to speak with some de- 
gree of correctness, and in a lao- 
guage generally understood by all. 
The cant phrases of popular use 
differ in various districts. ‘The Scot- 
icisms of the North, and the Irish- 
isms of the South are not mutually 
understood in the different districts, 
I am in the habit of occasionally 
conversing much with the lower 
classes of society, and I do not find it 
necessary, in order to make myself 


understood, to speak to them in 


their own phraseology. They un- 
derstand plain words plainly spok- 
en. It would be ridiculous to ad- 
dress them in high flown figurative 
language, but at the same time it 
appears to me to be absurd and un- 


-mecessary to debase language to 


gain their attention, Instruction 
ought to be always conveyed in 
terms remote from tbe extremes of 
pedantry and vulgarity. I do not 
make these observations in a carp- 
ing disposition, unreasonably to find 
fault with the well intended and 
laudable exertions of those who 
write books to facilitate the instruc. 


tion of the poor, but merely to 


point out the errors of a bad taste, 
which appears to me to be likely to 
render less serviceable the com. 
mendable aod philanthropic labours 
of such writers. 


A Frienp ro Instacecrion, 
es enna 
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—— 


T is somewhat mortifying to the 
cautious experimental ph loso- 
pher, who examines his ground 
and measures every step in his pur. 
suit of science, to observe that 
the men who boldly soar in the re- 
gions of enthusiasm, should attract 
the attention and admiration of the 
multitude, while he is left almost 
solitary with his facts and induc. 
tions! It is humiliating that, atter 
such incessant pains have been 
taken to free the mind from super- 
stition with all its horrors, to dispel 
charms, annibilate evil demons, ex- 
orcise exorcists, and break the con- 
juror’s wand, that the warm im- 
aginations of a few adventurers, 
should be able so speedily to recal 
them ; and thus expose the present 
age, that boasts of its superior light 
and knowledge, to be again over. 
run witb legions of fancied beings, 
and fancied powers! Shall the zgnis- 
Jfatuus of a swampy ground, be al- 
ways preferred to the riches of as- 
siduous cultivation ? 

These reflections naturally pre- 
sent themselves whenever the sub- 
jects of Animal Magnetism, Metallic 
‘Tractors, and various other impo- 
sitions of a similar nature, are pre- 
sented to the mind. At no very 
distant period of time, these de- 
lusions of fancy engrossed theatten- 
tion of the learned and unlearned, 
gentle and simple, in different parts 
of Europe. 

One of the most dazzling and 
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successful impostors in modern times 
was Messmer, His theory of mage 
netism was no other than a revival 
of the mystic doctrines of Van 
Helmont and Paracelsus, propagat- 
ed partly by imposture, and partly 
by enthusiasm in its teachers, and 
most abundantly by the credulity 
of their scholars. 

Messmer began his career of 
medical knight-errantry at Vienna. 
His house was the mirror of high 
life ; the rendezvous of the gay, 
the young, the opulent, enlivened 
and entertained with contiuuaal con- 
certs, routs, and ifluminations, At 
a great expence he imported into 
Germany the first Harmonica from 
England ; he established cabinets 
of natural curiosities, and laboured 
constantly and secretly in his chem- 
ical laboratory ; so that he acquir- 
ed the reputation of being a great 
alchemist, a philosopher stadiously 
employed in the wmost useful and 
important researches, 

In 1766 he first publicly announc- 
ed the object and nature of his se. 
cret labours : all his discoveries 
centered in the magnet—which, ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, was the 
greatest and safest remedy hitherto 
proposed against all diseases incl. 
dent to the human body. This de- 
claration of Messmer excited very 
general attention ; the more so, as 
‘about the same time he established 
an hospital in bis own house, ‘into 
which be admitted a number ‘of 
patients gratis. Such disinterested. 
ness procured, as might be eXpect- 
ed, no smal! addition to bis fame. 
He was, besides, fortunate in gain. 
ing over many celebrated physicians 
to espouse his opinions, who lavish- 
ed the greatest encomiums on his 
new art, and were jostrumental in 
communicating to the public a nun- 
ber of successtul éxperiments. “This 
seems to have surpassed the expect- 
ations of Messmer, and iaduced 
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him to extend his original plan far- 
ther than it is likely he firs: intends 
ed. He immedately afterwards 
assumed a more dogmatical and 
Mysterious air, when, for the pur- 
pose of shining exclusively, he ap- 
peared in the character of'a ma- 
gician—his pride and egotism would 
brook neither equal nor competi. 
tor. 

The common loadstone, or minet. 
al magnet, which is so well kaown, 
did not appear to him sufficiently 
important aud mysterious: he con- 
trived an unusual and unknown 
one, tothe effect of which he gave 
the naine of Animal Magnetism,” 
After this he proceeded to a still 
bolder assumption, every where giv- 
ing it out, that the inconceivable 


, powers of this subtle fluid were 


centered in his own person. Now 
the mono-drama began ; and Mess- 
mer, at once the hero and chorus 
of the piece, performed his part in 
a masterly manner,’ He placed the 
most’ nervous, hysteric, and hy- 
pochondriac patients opposite to 


‘him ; and by the sole'‘act of stretch. 


ing forth his finger, made them feel 
the most violent shocks. The ef- 
fects of this wonderfal power excit- 
ed universal astonishment; its ac. 
tivity and penetrability being con- 
firmed by unquestionable testinio- 
nies, from which tt appeared, that 
blows resembling those given by ‘a 
blunt iron, could be imparted bi 
the operator, while hé himself whe 


‘separated by ‘two doors, nay eVeh 


by thick walls: “The very looks of 
this prince of jugglers had thie 
powef to excite painful cramps atid 


“twitches. 


This wonderful tide of success 
easily instigated his indefatigable 
genius to bolder attempts, especially 
as tre had wo sévefe ‘Criticisms to 
apprehend from’ the superstitions 
maltrudes He roundly asserted 
things, of which he never offered 


- 
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the least shadow of proof; and for 
the truth of which he had no other 
pledge to offer, but his own high 
reputation, At one time he could 
communicate his magnetic power to 
paper, wool, silk, bread, leather, 
stones, water, &c,—at another he 
pronounced, that certain individu- 
als possessed a greater degree of 
susceptibility for this power than 
others. 

It must be owned, however, to 
the honour of his contemporaries, 
that many of them made it their 
business to encounter his extrava- 
gant pretensions, and to refute his 
dogmatical assertions with the most 
convincing arguments. Yet he 
long enjoyed the triumph of being 
supported by blind followers; and 
their too great nuntber completely 
overpowered the suffrages of rea- 
son. 

Messmer perceived at length, 
that he should never be able to 
reach, in his native country, the 
point which he had fixed upon, as 
the term of his magnetical career, 
The Germans began to discredit his 
pompous claims; but it was only 
afier repeated failures in some im- 
portant promised cures, that he 
found himself under the necessity of 
seeking protection in Paris. ‘There 
he met with a most flattering recep- 
tion, being caressed, and im a man- 
ner adored, by a nation which has 
ever been extravagantly fond of 
every thing new, whimsical, and 
mysterious. Messmer well knew 
how to tarp this national propensity 
to his own advantage. He address- 
ed himsel! particularly to the weak ; 
to such as wished to be considered 
men of profound knowledge, but 
who, when they are compelled to 
be silent from real ignorance, take 
refuge under the impenetrable 


shield of mystery. The fashionable 
levity, the wresistible curiosity, and 
the peculiar turn of the Parisians, 


ever solicitous to have somethins 
interesting for conversation, to keep 
their active imaginations in play, 
were exactly suited to the genius 
and talents of the inventor of Anji. 
imal Magnetism. We need pot 
wonder, therefore, if he availed 
himself of their moral and physical 
character, to eusure easy entrance 
to his doctrines, and success to his 
pretended experiments: in fact, he 
found friends and admirers where. 
ever he made his appearance. 

What splendid promises! what 
rich prospects !* Messmer, the 
greatest uf philosophers, the most 
virtuous of men, the physician and 
saviour of mankind, charitably 
opens his*arms to all his fellow. 
mortals; who stand in need of com- 
fort and assistance. No wonder 
that the cause of magnetism, under 
such a zealous apostle, rapidly 
gained ground, and obtained every 
day large additions to the number 
of its converts. To the gay, the 
nervous, and the dissipated of all 
ranks and ages, it held out the most 
flattering promises. Men of tie 
first respectability interested them. 
selves in behalf of this new philo- 
sophy ; they anticipated, in idea, 
the more happy and more vigorous 
race to proceed, as it were, by en- 
chantment, from the wonderful im- 
pulsive powers of Animal Magnet- 
ism. Nay, even the French govero- 
ment was so far seduced by these 
flatteriug appearances, as to offer 
the German adventurer thirty thout 
sand livres for the communication of 
his secret art. He appears, howe- 
ver, to have understood his own in- 
terest better than thus to dispose of 
his hypothetical property, which 
upon a more accurate liuvestigation 
might be excepted against, as con- 
sisting of uopfair articles of put- 
chase. He consequently returned 
the following answer to the credu- 
lous Freach Ministers: “ That Dr. 
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Messmer considered his art of too 
gréat importance, and the abuses it 
might lead to too dangerous for him 
at present to make it public; that 
he must therefore reserye to him- 
self the time of its publication, and 
mode of- introducing it to general 
vse and observation; that he would 
firsttake proper measures to initiate 
or prepare the minds of men, by ex- 
citing in them a susceptibility of 
this great power ; and that he would 
then undertake to communicate his 
secret gradually, which he meant 
to do without hope of reward.” 
Messmer too politic to part with 
his secret for so small a premium, 
had a better prospect in view ; and 
his apparent disinterestedness and 
hesitation served only to sound an 
over-curious public ; to allure more 
victims to his delusiye practices ; 
and to retain them more firmly in 
their implicit belief. Soon after 
this, Messmer was easily pre- 
vailed upon to institute a private 
society, into which none were ad- 
mitted but such as bound themselves 
by a vow to. perpetual secrecy. 
These pupils he agreed tq instruct 
in his important mystertes, on cone 
dition of each paying him a fee of 
one hundred louis. In the course of 
six months, having had not fewer 
than three hundred such pupils, he 
realized a fortune of thirty thousand 
louis. It appears, however, that 
his disciples did not long adhere to 
their engagement: we find them 
separating gradually from their pro- 
fessur, and establishing schools for 
the propagation of his system, with 
a view, oo «deabt, to reimburse 
thémselves for their expences in the 
acquisition of the magoetising art. 
But few of them having clearly on- 
derstood the enigmatic terms and 
mysterious doctrines of their foreign 
master, every mew adept exerted 
himself to excel bis fellow-labourers, 
in additional explanations and in- 
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ventions: others, who did not pose 
sess, or could not spare the sum of 
one-hundred louis, were indus- 
triously employed in attempts to 
discover the secret by their own ins 
genuity; and thus arose a great va- 
riety of magnetical sects. At 
length, however, Messmer’s author+ 
ity began to be suspected ; his pe- 
cuniary acquisitions were now no- 
torious, aad the Aumane and disin- 
terested philosopher was assailed with 
critical and satirical aoimadversions 
from every quarter. The futility 
of his process for medical purposes, 
as wellas the bad consequences it 
might produce in a moral poiut of 
view, soon became the topics of 
common conversation, and at length 
excited even the apprehensions of 
government. 

As soon as matters had taken this 
serious turn, the French goveraos 
ment, much to its credit, deputed 
four respectable and unprejudiced 
men, to whom were afterwards add-+ 
ed tour others of great learning and 
abilities, to inquire into, and aps 
preciate the merits of the new dis- 
covery of Animal Magnetism. These 
philosophers, among whom we find 
the illustrious names of Frarklia 
and Lavoisier, recogrized indeed 
very surprising and niexpected 
phenomena in the physical state of 
magnetised individuals ; but they 
gave it as their opinion, that the 


‘power of Imagination, and not Ani-« 


mal Magnetism, had produced these 


effects, Seusible of the superiog 
influence which the imagination 


can exert on the human body, when 
it is effectually wrought upon, they 
perceived, after a number of ex- 
periments and facts frequently ree 
peated, that contact, or touch, im- 
agination, imitation, and excited 


sensibility, were the real and sole 
causes of those phenomena, which 
had so much confounded the illiter- 
ate, the credulous, and the enthu- 
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siastic ; that this boasted magnetic 
element had ne real existence in 
nature} consequently that Mess- 
mer himself was either an arrant 
impostor, or a deceived fanatic, 
After this delusion had subsided, 


a book appeared, entitied “ The 
influence of Metallic Tractors on the 
foman body, in removing various 
painful and inflammatory diseases ; 
by Dr. Perkins, of North America. ” 
This publication contains many at- 
testations of cures said to have been 
performed by Dr. Perkins. 
periments on these individuals were 
made with, needles of iron or brass, 
silver, zinc, copper, and. lead; and 
some with pointed pieces of ebony 
and ivory. Dr. Perkins took con- 
siderable pains to shew that the oper- 
ation of his rods was not derived 
from Animal Magnetism. But this 
was an unnecessary piece of trouble, 
as Perkins may tairly be termed a 
Messmerist ; and the fund of public 
credulity is an inexhaustible re- 
source for those who can resolve to 
levy contributions on it. In vain is 
the spirit of quackery exorcised in 
ohe form; it rises again immediate- 
ly, “with twenty ghastly murders 
on itshead.” The progress of real 
knowledge is never encreased by 
those bubbles which glitter for a 
moment, aml then disappear for 
ever. The advocates of Messiner- 
ism or Perkinism may talk of the 
advantages derived trom these re- 


medies if applied by medical prac- . 


titioners; but those who resorted 
tothese delusions had no chance of 
making impression but from the 
atient’s credulity, and power of 
imacination; and whether pieces 
of metal, glass, wood or stone, point- 
ed or pointless, may have been used, 
no diflerence could appear in the 
result. Nay, it may even be as- 
serted, that if the operator had 
trusted, as was the case with some Ani- 
mal Magnetists, to the bare finger, 


The ex- - 


and other Impostors. [June, 


there would have been exactly the 
same chance of a crisis. 

To evince more fully the prone. 
ness to be duped, some other in- 
stances of imposture inay be adduced, 

The French, Count of St. Ger. 
main made large sums, by vending 
an artificial tea, chiefly composed 
of yellow saunders, senna. leaves, 
and fenne! seed; puffing it off by 
the specions- name ot tea for pro- 
longing life. 
ed with great avidity all over the 
continent; but its celebrity was 
short-lived, and its promised bene. 
ficial effects were never realized, 

Another impudent adventurer, 
the Chevalier D’Aiihoud, presented 
the world with a powder, which met 
with so large and rapt! a sale, that 
he was very soon enabled to pur- 
chase a whole comté. Instead, hows 
ever, of adding to the means of se- 
curing health and long life, this 
famous powder is well known to 
produce constant indisposition, and 
at length to cause a most miserable 
death ; being compounded of certain 
drugs, which are clearly of a pote 


sonous nature, although slow in . 


their operation, And vet there are 
on the continent, even to this day, 
several respectable families who 
persist in the use of this deleterious 
powder, from an ill-judged partiality 
for its inventor. 

It is no less astonishing than true, 
that in the year 1794, Count Thun, 
at Leipsic, pretended to perform 
miraculous cures on gouty, hy pos 
chondriac, and hysterical ‘patents, 
merely by the imposition ef his 
sacred bands. He could not, bows 
ever, raise many discipies in @ piace 
that abounded with sceptics and une 
believers on this subject. 





The above observations have 
been selected from various authori- 
ties; I shall probably at a futore 
time send you some other equally 
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curious instances of the cullibility deed, if they please, take for eh 
of mankind. / Best, bat wirieh, no. ene FOP VErFARS 
Ac Gueaners withthe world cae as such. 
.. yn y Cant, there'ore, ig. ¢ ferent, from 
To the Proprietors of the is ina Mopenin. hy pocrisy, thoush penltopa OFIZINALs 


Tt hi, 


poe title prefixed to se first any 
partment of your Magazin. 
«Correspondence, origmal ning 98 se- 
jected”? induces; me to bope,. that 
the tullowing remarksian cant, may, 
merit inseruon. io, your pages, ; The 
renarks are» extracied |, from. the 
Atheneum, edived. by Dr, Aikin, 
a pertodical publication, which was 
probably, ubkogM Ip 2B, large, por 
tion of your, readers, and, wlich; 
notwithstauding iis. Varloys, Clauns 
asa cidssical aud jerry work, was 
discontanued afier ibe pubsication Q 
the 5eh volume, 1) COEqUENCE if 
Hot receiving CRA YPER EEDA; trom 
the public. _ ED, 
rset } 
Canto gue solitus.. Ning, 
THE moto prefixed may serve 
as a kind, of, definition to the sube 
jects. for,cant is, in reality, an accus- 
tomed formula of words, employ ed 
on ceftajn occasiqns—the chant or 
cry »adopted by pparties, sects oF 
professions, repeated ‘frox habit or 
imiMauen, without any ot er desivg 
in the speaker, ,than that of Saying 


what has been usval in similar Cite: 
ne with 


cumstances», . Lhe beggar in the 
street, who, addresses passengers 
with * Heayen, Diess your honour! 
health avid .praspegity 10 you, ie 
cannes be suyypasesl, ta, take any real 


loterestoin:. the pore; of te ‘on 
whoa rte res; » ‘i He twous 5 
he ooly ‘uses ,ghe.cant of rade e 


‘and does movexpechthal its iH i 
$ 


taken for morse, than, Jt, itty 
The same, is ,4b@ , case. wyath Ober 
canes: >'Dhey, upiat babuiyg! 


fori of speccol, through ; 2 ee. 


ibienseance, or, regard to Jecorun 


when the inexperienced WAY», We HS 
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ing trom it, and. though. hypocrisy 
generally emplovsa cont, In, the 
use of cant, there is ty Aoabthity 
someyy hat of an; (ye hO appear 

in a favourable light. to those. t 

whom itis addressed; — but. this 
scarcely, amounts, t0. @ serious pure 
pose of, deception ; and 1 SOME ip 
stances, 18 ‘totally, free ron ie 
Thus, when, i 4 ue cant of plies 
Dess a man, cal himself’ the devared 
amble servant, of another, he, Ha 


in idea of being. understood. ACCOR, 


ed as.a well bred 


ing. to, the. literal. sense of | u 
-words 3 be, any, wishes to be fete 3 
wan. Real. hy.- 
pocrisy, seldom, confines itself to 
capt. On the contrary, an. artful 
hypocrite, will studiously ayoid: thgt 


phraseology, which common A ok has 


lous an 
A stale has ts. 0 own ih pteptiate’ can "F 


rendered, unmesnin and wi! 
chaps , sees, for anh by affect we 
blunt disregard ‘ the sii = 
forms of givility, 

‘Lhe, varie a of cants ‘is ‘as gre’ at 
as that’ of t diferent condilions 
and callings, of ipen, Some, howe 


ener, stand pre eminent, 01) accoape 


of the, frequene and conse enge 
“with, which Ee brows hi 
the ppblic. A. oh notice Sot th 


their several characteristic 
will form the, subject of the <i 
; Paper. f 

Po oliticat cant ig one of the m 
‘noted wud prominent species 5 Hin 


iv? 


Dot wiphstand ng 3 the dail + prude 3 of 


its Wan ULY., Testi ¢ exerts uo “srialt. b- 
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i. iguocant, ach '¢ pakty 


aad states employ. a cantip their 


I transgenic. us with each ouler, whith 
8 Tsgarded as Conpimob “properly, 
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though variously modified according 
to circumstances and _ situations. 
The monarch laments the necessity 
of laying additional burdens upon 
his dear subjects, but the public 
good imperiously demands such sa- 
crifices, which, however, he hopes, 
will not be of long duration; in the 
mean time he jg resolved jn his own 
mind not to abandon any scheme 
of ambition or cupidity in which 
he is engaged, whatever his dear 
subjects may suffer. ‘lhese patriot- 
ic sentiments are re-echoed in ad- 
dresses from the people, expressive 
of the highest contidence in the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the royal 
breast, though perhaps at the same 
time associations are forming for ef- 
fecting a compulsory change of 
measures. In these cases the lan- 
guage on each side passes withtheex- 
oqenets only as words of course, and 
ho surprise is excited on finding ‘not 
the least cotrespondence in actions, 

The cant of’ party delights to 
dwell on general terms, A very 
common cant of the party in power, 
is to express a confident hope of uo. 
nanimity, although they may be 
conscious that they haye acquired 
their stations by fomenting as much 
as possible the spirit of division, 
A general election ig the period at 
which, in this country, cant is most 
triumphant, filling the columns of 
every newspaper, and the walls of 
every empty house. Tis basis ‘is 
the shibboleih of each party, com- 
bined with the personal protes- 
tations of the individual candidate. 
Thus, one in great letters’ parades 
his independence; another, his at- 
tachment 10 king and constitution ; 
a third, his zeal’ forthe Protestane 

gion; while all agree in proffer- 
ing the most active and disinterested 

rvices to their worthy constituents, 
In many of these cases, the mockery 
of profession is ‘so gross, that one 


On the varwus species of Cant, 


[J une, 


might suppose the writers had adopts 
ed the line of Horace, 


* Virginibus puerisque canto.” 


But the most dignified display of 
political cant is in the manifestoes 
and memorials issued from belliger- 
ent courts. The most comprehen. 
sive philanthropy, the strictest ads 


herence to good faith and the prin, ,; . 
ciples of public justice, and..the . 


most laudable spirit of moderation, 
are assumed by all in turn; who ae 
vow no other wish than to stop the 
effusion of blood, and restore the 


blessings of ‘peace to mankind)’. 


The late Catharine of Russia. was 
the most conspicuous canter of ber 
time, and was distinguished for the 
benevolence of her sentfinépte, and 
her frequent pions appepls “to hea 
ven for the sincerity of her declara, 
tions, It must, however, be ac: 
knowledged, that- she was not the 
Only imperial or royal proficient. in 
this way. 

A particular species of the cant 
of sovereigns is that of prefacing 
all their severe and tyrannical acts 
with self-applied epithets of justice 
and humanity. ‘Thus, when the pa- 
triot Patkul was so cruelly sacrificed 
to the vengeance of Charles XII. 
of Sweden, an officer read the sen- 
tence in the following terms: “It 
is hereby made known to be the exe 
press order of his majesty, our 
‘most merciful sovereign, that this 
man, who is a traitor to his .coun- 
try, be broken upon the wheel and 
quartered, om “ What 7 1? 
exclaimed the poor criminal. In 
like manner, those theolpgjans who 
maintain that the great majority of 
mankind were created for the deli- 
berate purpose of being consigned 
to everlasting torments, usually cou- 
ple their horrid doctrine with solemn 


‘ 


assertions of the infinite goodness of 


the Creator. The humane court of 
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Inquisition is remarkable for a cant 
of this kind, and it never submits a 
culprit to the torture without ex- 

ressing the tenderest concern for 
bis temporal and eternal welfare. 

The cant of religion has, if possi- 
ble, played a greater part on the the- 
atre of the world than that of poli- 
tics; indeed, witha large propor- 
tion of mankind, religion has always 
been nothing more than a cant. 
This may be safely predicated of 
all those who, while they have. it 
continually in their mouths, are ne- 
ver swayed by its precepts. in any 
action of their lives in which their 
worldly interest is concerned. No 
sect has a right to reproach another 
on this bead: they are all 


Et cantare pares, & respondere parati. 


If powertul establishments seem on 
one hand to have less motive for 
canting than their weaker rivals, as 
being less dependent on public o- 
pinion ; on the other, the conscious- 
ness of exciting envy by their opu- 
lence and high pretensions, operates 
to inspive them with the cant of hu- 
mility and moderation. The haugh- 
tiest priest that the world ever saw 
assumed the title of “ the servant of 
the servants of God,” at atime when 
he expected that kings and emper- 
ors should kiss his toe, and hold his 
stirrup. In countries where ‘the 
civil authority has so far prevailed 
over the ecclesiastical as to enforce 
a political toleration of different re- 
ligivns, itis curious to remark how 
the predominant sect has accommo- 
dated a cant to its situation. © God 
forbid thats they should think of 
forcing men’s consciences, or deny- 
ing to any of their brethren the 


wight of private judgment” All 


who dissent trom them are; to be 
sure, in the wrong, and their blind- 
ness and perversity are to be la- 
mented ; but they disclaim all ‘me- 
theds of bringing back the stray 
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sheep into the fuld, except those of 
lenity and pérsuasion. Meantime 
they do not hesitate to hold up the 
separatists to the hatfed and reé- 
proach of their fellow-subjects, as 
guilty of the heinous sin of schism ; 
and they strenuously support every 
unjust and impolitic restriction which 
ancient prejudice has imposed upon 
them. Such a church Woasts of be- 
ing tolerant; that is, of enduring 
what it cannot ptevent. It may 
surely be affirmed, that toleration if 
this sense is a mere cant word, 
Religious cant displays itself in 
hothing more than in the practice of 
calling in Providence on all occa- 
sions. Iam sufficiently aware that 
a real belief of providential inter- 
ferences in cases of importance, has 
pervaded all faiths, nor do 1 mean to 
censure the pious application of it, 
whatever may be thy opiition of the 
justness of such application, But 
when Te Deum is ordered to be sung 
by both parties after a dubious battle, 
manifestly for the purpose of raising 
the spirits of a desponding people ; 
or when the qiost trivial incidents 
are coastrued into proofs of the dis 
vine favour by an itinerant fanatic ; 
who does not recognize the cant of 
hypocrisy ?° In the time of Crom: 
well, when the language of piéty 
was that of every departurent in the 
state, we may be well assured’ that 
in many cases it was nothing moré 
than acant. No where did it pres 
vail more than in the atmy. A 
commander, who ftom good intel 
ligence hdd matched a troop of horse / 
to surprize the enemy’s quarters, 
in his despatches pretended to have 
had an answer to his prayers insti. 
gatitig him to the attempt. A couns 
cil of war always began busiaess by 
seeking the Lord for direcuon, wile 
the generdl “had ia his pockets the 
plan of opérations® which he had 
concerted with tis tunfidential off 
ers. The ‘Scotch preachers woe 
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Ye oe old Leven, to quit, .his 
sirong post at Dunbar ia the confi- 
dence of a victory promised tu their 
prayers, were hovest enthusias's ; 
ul Cromwell, when he exclaimed 
t.the enemy’s approach,“ the Lord 
oy ie tham. into our hands,” 
well, kuew that he had. long. been 
employing all, his artifice to bing 
them to this resolution. 
There i is also, i in the religious world 
a. spec ies of canting whoily distiuct 
from all others, aud, which consists 
in a may’s letting the, public know 
from, his, own, confession. what a 
worthless character he 1s. , Thus, for 
instance,, an Arminian, methodist, 
who persuades him-elf that he has 
been “born again,” makes no scro- 
ple to tell the world that be is “ the 
vilest of sinners.’ and that ‘the 
thonghts of bis heart are evil, and 
that contipually,,”, but if a. bye- 
stan ‘er should take him at his wor 
apd.say * Aye, this is exactly the. o- 
pinion 4 had tormed of, youin my 
own mind, notwiths:anding your out, 
ward appearance of sanctity,” it 
would beguickly found thay s bis great 
simmer will, shel tet himself under ure gee 
neral .corruplioe of fiumao. nature, 
and. feel, himse)f much <offended at 
the application being, made to him 
as.an individual, . This is ,a direct 
cant, , through which. the. _ devotee, 
who. loads. himself with the , most 
 epprobious epithets, expects to haye 
phe hjghest compliments paid to his 
piety and.humility. ,, 
» Moral cant, at, least till lately, 
was become more fashionable i in this 
gountry than religious cant; ,and to 
this head I fear must, be referred 
much of the pure and refined senti- 
ment with which the public are 
pee on various,occasions. Thus, 
the aplomme and pathetic lectures on 
morality which are,delivered at, the 
bar in trials for, crim. con., oF for 
other flagrant 1 violations of the laws 
of virtue, can’ scarcely avoid this 


{Jutie, 


designation, when it is known that a 
prior fee would have secured alli the 


speaker’s eloquence to the opposite 
party. I dare not; affirm that the 
zeal manifested in the senate against 
corruption and public abuxes is a 
Cant; although, when we find the 


Same. orators when in place entirely 
forgetting their former language, 
and defending the very envrmities 


against which. they had so Joudly 


‘declaimed, we must concliode either 


that some extraordinary process of 
£onviction has suddenly taken place 
in their minds, or that they were 
merely before reciting a part in the 
drama of opposition. The, cant of 
sentimentality, which is a. kind. of 
sickly and overstrained morality, 
may be nientioned onder this head, 
ts most copious source is in plays 
and. novels, 
those who dealt most largely in this 
commodity, and brought it into fa- 
shion.' He had a crowd of i imitators, 
who, as usual, exaggerated their ori- 

inal,and carriedthe affectation of fine 
fesling to the borders of burlesque. 
On the stage the comedies termed 
sentimental gave the tone, which ts 
still followed by our modern drama- 
tists, but with the addition of car 
eature, and a most unnatural .com- 
dination of. qualities, so (hat nothing 
js now. more .common among the 
dramatis persone, than generous 
sharpers, and benevolent banditti. 
The public kindly applauds all the 
cant put into the mouths of these 
worthies, while the authors — 
and fill their pockets. 

Of other cants, that of authorship 
4s. not one of the least conspicuous, 
A versifier, who with infinite pains 


has strung together a parcel of 


rhymes,. which, after every: prelimi 
nary of oblique pufiing, he gives 
the public, affects to. regard his pet- 
formances as mere trifles, cém 

for bis own private aniusement, 
without the most distant view ta 
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fame. Nos hee novimus esse ni- 
hil.” “His indulgent trends have 
been pleased to think them worth 
of the light, otherwise he should 
have condemned them to mericed 
obscurity. Some pieces, indeed, 
had already got into priat, without 
his knowledge; and his, priacipal 
‘object. is, lo give im a more correct 
‘form what he could not recal,”” 
Even Pope . was not above this 


‘kind of cant. Though more a poet 


by profession than most of the ver- 
sitying tribe, one of his tavyourite to- 
‘pics in his letters, as Dr. Johason 
observes, is an aifected disparage- 
ment of his own poetry. “ ile 
‘wriies” he says, “ when he has just 
nothing else to do,” - He consiaatly 
pretends the utmost insensibility to 
criticism, and yetcomposed the Dun- 
ciad, ‘Phe same indifference ts af- 
fected at_the present day, by many 
who are in ‘agonies on opening a 
review. As to the cant of pretend. 
ing to write for the public good, 
since ithas been assumed, by every 
compiler who works by the sheet, 
with the aid of paste and scissars, 
creditable authors bave scarcely 
veatured to use it. 

Criticism itself has its.cant, of 
which one of the most provoking 
instances to. a poor condemned. ay- 
‘thor is the alfected exclamations of 


hardship and misery.on the part of 


the eyitic, in being obliged to drudge 
through the wretched stuff that e- 
very month obtrudes ypon the, pub- 
lic, though without such stuff our 
periodical censors would not have 
an existence, The royal. pronoug 
‘we, the fiction of a board of grey- 

eards sitting in solemn judgment 
Tound a table, and the . assumed 
dignity of an office, frequently , the 
self creation of conceit and imex- 
perience, are Other examples of the 
cani belonging to the critical 
he, B98 | : 

‘There is nu spécies of cant so 
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strongly matked by a ja¥gon of 
peculiar phrasedlogy as that of con- 
noissedrship in the fine arts. The 
Connoissdur’s ‘vocabulaty is bee 
spriakled with’ a “nainber’ of inde. 
finite and metaphorical terms, which 
convey no ptécise ideas to profi. 
Ciehts themselves, who a¥e found 
widely to’ diffée in ‘their application 
of them to different Neftdrtunncee. 
Their, chief’ purpose séems to be, to 
furnish with a set of knowing phras- 
és those who think tlemselves o- 
bliged to talk about a thing, whe- 
ther they have any ‘clear concep. 
tions Of it or not. 

I’shal! uot lengthen this paper by 
‘énumerating the seVéral ‘kinds of 
professional cant, of which the es- 
‘stnce is a speciousness and pre- 
tence originelly~adepted for the 
purpose of deception, but continued 
through habit and established jorm, 
like the lawyer’s~wig and the cler- 
gyman’s cassock, ‘This, may. have 
its use in the common intercourse 
of society ;. yet. it\ wilbabways be 
disdained by commanding talents, 
and ‘high-spirited ilitegrity. 


eee ' 


“To the Proptittirs of the’ Belfast Magazine, 


q’ reading some extracts from’ a 

* Classical ‘touria'dtaly,” by 
the Rev. Mr. ‘Bustace, a“ Warholic 
clergyman, ‘my "attention wus "fdre- 
ibiy arrested>by the following’ de. 
count of an! excellent regulation’ in 
@ Neapolitan’ hospital : 

_* Wheo a’ patient has recovered 
bis bealth and» strength inthe tios- 
pital, and is'about to return | to ‘his 
vsuul occupations, he receives {rom 
the establishment 'a sum ‘of doney 
suificient to compensate for the légs 
of tome-anddabour anavuidable dar. 
amg bis liidess 3 a most ‘benevoletit 
Custoim,’ and highly worthy ‘of’ itni- 
dation. “A dong illtess or dangétous 
accident deprives a poor labourer 
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er artisan so long of his ordinary 
wages, and throws bim so far back 
in his little economy, that he can- 
not without great ditficulty recover 
himself, and regain a state of com- 
fort. From this inconvenience the 
small sum granted by the charity 
of the hospital relieves him, and 
restores him to his trade in health, 
strength, and spirits.” 

A similar regulation in the hospi- 
tals in this country, would be at- 
tended with infinite advantages to 
the poor and feeble invalids. An 
establishment in some degree re- 
sembling this plau was proposed to 
the inhabitants of Bristol, but I 
have never heard whether it was 
carried into execution, 


E. 
. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


HINTS FOR ASTRONOMICAL PUPILS, 


(From Frend’s Evening Amusements, ) 


ue stars which are nightly pre- 
sented to view may not only 
be made the means of rational a- 
musement to us, but they are of use 
in determining the position of places 
of the earth. By them we can tell 
our distance from the equator : but, 
as many other persons are at the 
same distance, this would be of 
little use, unless we could tell also 
in what part of this circle, equally 
distant from the equator, we are 
living. The stars are again our 
guide, All persons living in this 
circle see the same stars, but at dif- 
ferent times of the night: and, if 
we have a method of discovering 
at what time of the nighta person 
in another place sees that star on 
the meridian at nine o’clock which 
we saw at eight o'clock, we kaow 
his position with respect to us. 
For the earth turns round in 
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twenty-four hours, and this makes 
every star appear to turn round us 
in twenty-four hours. When we 
see a star on the meridian, the jn. 
habitants of the same circle with 
us either do not see it all, or see jt 
to the east or the west of the meridian, 
If they see it to the east of tne meri- 
dian, and in an hour’s time afier seg 
it on the meridian, then they have, 
by the motion of the earth, been car. 
ried in that time through ove twenty. 
fourth part of the circie in which 
they live. But a twenty-fourth 
part of a circle is fifteen degrees, 
and therefore every inhabitant 
of the earth is made to move 
in an hour through fifteen degrees, 
and ina minute of time through a 
sixtieth part of fifteen degrees, or 
one quarter of a deyree, that is, fif- 
teen minutes of a circle. 

Hence, if we kuow the difference 
of time between two places in the 
same Circle, we can teil their po- 
sition with respect to each other. 
For, if it is noon with us, and eleven 
o'clock at another place, then the 
persons living in that place must be 
moved through fifteen degrees, be- 
fore the same object in the heavens 
will be on the meridian to them ; 
and as the earth moves round from 
west to east, these persons are fil- 
teen degrees to the west of us, or, 
as it is said, they live in fifteen de- 
grees west longitude. If it were 
twelve o'clock with us, and one 


o’clock in another place, then «he 


persons in that place are living ip 
fifteen degrees of east longitude 
Thus, we may make a giobe to 
represent the earth, by taking 3 
point in it to represent the north 
pole. Then make circles round 
this point as a centre, and fix one 
place, London, tor example, as tie 
place wience the position of all 
others may be determined. Then 
the line, drawn from the pole 
through London, may be continued 
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all round, till it comes to the pole 
again, aud this line will represent 
the meridian of London. All per- 
sons living on this line in one half 
of the circle, namely, the half of 
the circle from the pole in which 
London is, will have the Sun in 
their meridian at the same time, but 
to persons liviug in the other semi- 
circle, it will be midnight, when it 
is noon in London, 

At the distance of ninety degrees 
from the pole draw a circle round it, 
which will be the largest on the 
globe. This circle represents the 
equator ; and it may be divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, beginning 
from the line passing through Lon- 
don. Then mark each part to the 
right or east of London, by the 
numbers one, two, three, &c. in 
succession, to twelve; and draw 
lines from the pole to those points, 
and all the persons living in these 
lines will reckon their ume one, two, 
three, &c. o’clock inthe atternoon, 
when it is noon in London, 

After the pomt marking twelve, 
set off, as before, the numbers one, 
two, three, &c. to twelve, and the 
line passing through the point of 
twelve, will pass through the me- 
ridian and London. Hence, be- 
ginning from the line passing through 
London, and counting eastward, we 
come to the places where it is one, 
two, three o’clock in the afternoon, 
or midnight: and from midmght 
we pass through the places where 
it is one, two, three o'clock in the 
morning, till twelve o’clock at noon. 

The persons living between any 
two of the lines thas drawn, will 
mark their time by some part of the 
hour between the two hours, point- 
Thus, if a 
line drawn from the pole through 
any place, cuts the equator between 
the points denoting one and two 
o'clock, exactly midway between 
them, then it is half ao hour past 
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one at that place: and if we divide 
the space on the equator between 
two lines into four parts, then each 
part will represent a quarter of an 
hour ; and lesser subdivisions may 
be made. 

Knowing then what time of the 
day it isin any place, we can find 
between what lines on our globe, 
drawn from the pole, it must be: 
and we ascertain the line passing 
througa it, by the number of mine 
utes past the hour, If the latitude 
is also known, then we mark from 
the pole, as many degrees upon the 
arc made from it passing through 
the place, as we have found from 
its latitude, that its distance is from 
the pole ; and thus looking at our 
globe, we see in what situation, 
with respect to London, the place 
is ; and this may be done till the 
glube shail give a person a very good 
notion of the position of the seas, 
islands, headlands, towns, | and 
countries upon the earth. 

Again, if in any part. of the 
world we have a globe thus made, 
aud know our position upon it with 
respect to Loudon, we can, at any 
hour of our day, tell what o’clock 
it is at London, But the difficulty 
is, to find out what o’clock, it is at 
London without knowing our po- 
sition on the globe, aud thence de- 
termining where we are, Thus 
suppose a ship to have been several 
weeks on the Atlantic, and to have 
been driven about by so violent a 
gale, that its reckoning is very little 
to be depended upon, then how is it 
to find out its situation? The stars 
come into her assistance. The age 
tronomer royal provides the world 
witb tables every year, and excele 
leat rules to direct the sailor in the 
use of them. “In these tables he 
marks the hour of the day, when 
the Moon shall be at a certain dis- 
tance from certain — stars. The 
sailor, therefore; if the Modn is a- 
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boye the horizon, and the sky is 


clear, may measure its distance from’ 


some one of théseé stars; and; looking’ 
at his table, will know what o’elock 
it is at that time at Greenwich. 
Looking’ then at his own watch, he 
knows what o’clock it is in the ship's 
place, and the difference of time is 
the ship’s longitude from © Green- 
bt 
pose the sailor to see thie Moon’ 
whit the first of the Eagle above the 
neltao. at eleven o’cldc ‘at oight 
By his watch, He’ measures thie dise 
tance between the Moon and” this 
star, and finds it to’ be éighty-four 
d grees fifty-two minttes': and, looks 
ing ‘at his table, he finds that when 
the Moon is at’ this distance fiom 
the star, it is midnight at Green- 
wich. Being in the ‘Kflantic,. he is 
to the west of Greenwich, ahd’ the 
ditference of time being one hour, 
he knows ‘that he is fifteen de; grees 
west longittide of Greenwich. Thus 
thé use “of the ‘stars ‘is ‘very great, 
and may save mauy a five ship from 
destroction. Mothers, whose sons 
aie designed to go to sea, cannot 
iHerefore too often make it’ their a- 
musement, to Point out the principal 
stars, and thus prepare them for one 
of the most important services id 
their futére life. 

A mother may also, by a pleasant 
amusement, make the daily motiod 
pf the earth very familiar to’ = 
children, She may take av Gran 
and holding it between the thai 
and fore- Anger of her right Haid 
80 that the thumb shall be on the 

lace where the orange grew to the 
wig, aid the finger on the opposite 

int, she may turn with her left 
Gua’ the orange round and round, 
the miditle fins ver of the left hand 
being underneath the orange, anu 
Urawn from’ the Tig ht Hand. The 
dint where ber fore finger is, she 
wil) call the north pole of ‘the o- 
range ; pud the pornt where the 
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thumb i is, she will call the south pole 
of the orange’ The ‘line direcily 
ulider. the fore finger and thumb is 
the miefidiah ; the part to the richt 
uind ofthis line is the eastern, and 
ti) iDe left ti: antl is the western hemiss 
p! Lere, She may now cut the riod 
dF tie orange with a Knife from the 
point of the féré finzer to the 
thimb in twenty four places, each 
cut being as-nearly at equal distances 
from the cut on e: ich side as her eye 
will permit her to judg IC, Then 
ait a point at little more than a 
third ‘of a seriiicifelé from. the north 
pate, Jet it’ Fepresént Toudon’: aid 
she imay shew © how’ London Z0es 
round her fore-finger, ‘déscribing a 
smal er circle than places at a great 
er ‘distaiice froin Lond: Ds Taking 
a point at equal ‘distances from the 
two’ oles, or from her fore floger 
and huimb, by hold! ing her kiife 
properly, He will cut ‘Vhe drape so, 
that the circle will be at’ equal dis- 
tances trom finger and) thumb: this 
she will ‘easily hake’ the children 
perceive Yo be 'the ‘greater’ ‘of the 
circles, in’ which a point can move 
round, alld this she will call the 
equator. ‘To go fram London to 
the south pole she will sliew them, 
that they must cross’ the equator : 
and when they ‘hear of a place be- 
ing south of the ec liajor, she will 
tél] them, that it must be on their 
ohtihge betweén | their thumb and 
the tiié'drawn upon’ it for the equa- 
Yor. She | Ww it’ at ok ‘of these Tine’ 
every day to her thildrén é and, "as 
they” gtow up, the ideas of’ north 
pole, Youth pole e{uatir, ‘and me- 
ridian, will ‘be perfectly familiat te 
them. | 

| (To he continued. ) 


. For the menes Memshly Magazine. 
————— 
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last mouth,, I turned over to 
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the article under the title of ‘* Par- 
ty-spirit;” and baving gone through 
the remarks, [ immediately consider- 
ed them as well deserving o! notice, 
The subject of this letter 1s indeed 
interetisng; and, as the question is 
one on which a difference of opinion, 
though naturai, is yet much to be 
lamented, I consider it the daty 
of your correspondents to promote, 
as far as they can, correct ideas on 
so important a subject. 

This writer begins in a tone of 
distress andalarui! He laments the 
mutual animosities, and “ the spi- 
rit of party” that he says has over- 
spread this whole country 3 and he 
foretelis from such a state of things, 
if not speedily remedied, some 
dreadful nameless explosion to be 
near at hand ! 

The “Observer” himself stands 
aloof from all parties. He views 
with severe and anxious eye the 
scene of contention from which he 
has escaped, and remarks with free- 
dow on the violence of the oppos- 
ing factions.  Tros, Tyriusve— 
Orange and Anti-Orange, are each 
remarked upon in turn, and their 
several excesses condemned by the 
“ Observer.” From the high cen- 
sorial beach on which he has placed 
himself, he distributes reproof with 
a liberal, and nearly an equal hand, 
upon the heads of one party, and 
then of another. “The Orangemen 
he distinctly condemns, and traces 
to this faction “ much of the di- 
visions that agitate the country ; 
though they would long since have 
sunk, if they had not been raised nito 
importance, by an absurd opposi- 
tion® from the other party. He ree 
proves the former as a faction full 
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* Is not the Orange system a@ grievance, 
especially upon Catholics? Is it them 
# absurd” to petition against it? 
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of venom, suspicion, and malice ; 


and the Anti Orange party as too’ 


confident in the rectitude of their 
own cause, while they injure it by 
immoderate zeal, and by abusing its 
worthiest friends. On both sides he 
finds every thing to complain of, 
“They appear to think,” says he, 
“that moderate measures would not 
answer now ;and that every thing 
should be carried with a high haud, 
The Orangemen charge their oppo- 
nents with disaffection; the Catho- 
lics seen) determined to carry their 
question ut the point of the paca 
and to beat down by senseless menace. 
and scowling defiance wacever will, 
hot run with them to every extreme 
of infatuation, through thick and 
thin,” &e &e. 


- Quorsum hac -——— 


As, however, this elegant writer de« 
clares himself the ‘* iriend of Catho- 
lic emancipation,’ I shall not be 
“ bigot” enough to believe him a’ 
foe, 


But though I cannot suspect for 
intended hostility, a man who pro- 
fesses friendship, I shall not hesitate 
to declare, that I consider his inter. 
ference not ovly unserviceable, but 
calculated at this time, to do positive 
injury to the Catholic cause. The 
« Observer,” indeed, has laid it down 
for certain, thatthe Catholics them. 
selvest are the worst enemies of 
their own cause, by their “ inmo- 
derate zeal and violence ;” though 
if Protestant support be the strength 
of this cause, the men that labour to 
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+ The opinion that, Catholic leaders 
do not really wish for the ‘ emancipa- 
tion” about which théy clamour so loud- 
ly, is maintained by the /emonman in the 
Newry ‘Telegraph, with singular powers 
of reasoning ! 
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justify the withholding such support, 
seem at least co-operating in the 
hostility. 

However, without questioning 
here the correctness of the explanae 
tion given by this writer, for the al- 
leged Protestant defection from the 
Catholic cause, supposing it quite 
certain that he has succeeded in 
“ discovering the real source” of 
this evil, may we be allowed to ask, 
whether this same “intemperance” 
of Catholic leaders ought to have 
had such an effect? May we be 
allowed to question whether the 
Observer” himself should have 
thus harked in with the cry, or 
if he would not have better em- 
ployed his literary talents by recall- 
ing those fickle men, whom a few 
loud speeches have terrified from 
their post, or seduced into the ranks 
of the enemy ? 

The Catholic cause rests on the 
immoveable basis of justice and na- 
tional policy, and is ‘nut to be shak- 
en by the accidents of peace or 
war, of danger orsecurity, of weak- 
ness-in a government, or insolent 
power. This cause ought to be ad- 
vocated on principle, and on its own 
merits; and advocaied notwithstand- 
ing the occasional violences into 
which those who sutfer by its delay, 
are sometimes betrayed. Nay, this 
very ‘ intemperance,” so natural 
to men insulted under their suffer- 
ings, should point the censures of 
this writer against its first cause, the 
system that oppresses the Catholic, 
and cherishes hisenemy ! Complete 
emancipation would silence Catho- 
lic intemperance, by removing the 
causes, and this indeed is the only 
way by which it can be silenced, 
The “ Observer” thinks otherwise ; 
and in his friendship for Catholics, 
half justifies the government in up- 


holding their sworn enemies; and in, 


return for theirimportunate zeal, and 
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in punisbment of Catholic importuni. 
ty, conspires with his friends to throw 
back for twenty years more, a cause 
for whose delay no reason can now 
be assigned, except the famous rea. 
son of Lord Moira for not changing 
the ministers—namely, “ because 
there remains no objection to this 
necessary measure!” 

I cannot be brought to think so 
badly of thesincerity and the good 
sense of Protestant friends, as that 
they now consider Catholic intem- 
perance a greater grievance than the 
necessary and subsisting cause of 
this intemperance. Catholics have 
received much provocation through 
the unpunished offences of Oranges 
men, through an insidious ery for 
“securities” against unexisting and 
impossible dangers; they have 
been irritated by causeless aud vex- 
atious delays, Catholic violence is 
not alrogether without extenuation ; 
and as far as itis criminal, let those 
answer forit who have provoked it, 
Let it not be assigned as a cause, to 
its enemies for coutinuing the same 
provocation, and to its friends for 
withdrawing their friend-hip ! 

It is extremely doubtful, that 
the Catholics have lost .many of 
their enlightened and steady friends 
by a little Occasional violence in 
their leaders. I cannot find that 
any number of those grand jurors 
who have sounded the late alarm 
against the Board, were ever Very 
friendly to the Catholje body, or 
active in their cause. The Frienps to 
Catholics acquiesced in the general 
principie of religious liberty, and even 
emancipation, Such friends, (if 
sincere) have not seceded from so 
good a cause; and will not be turn- 
ed from the straight line of right, 
by the alarm trumpet of a few 
grand jurors. The real friends, ia. 
the Provestant press and people; 
will co on with their Catholic breth- 
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ren in this NATIONAL Cause. They 
will adhere to the principle of eman- 
cipation the more steadily because 
pew difficulties have arisen in the 
way of its success, 

Hitherto the Catholic question bad 
been simple. It involved merely the 
one principle of religious toleration. 
But its unity aud simplicity bas, by 
the arts of enemies, been violated and 
perplexed ; and it isnow sought to be 
madea question of © terms.” The Ca- 
tholics must give so much of their re- 
ligion tor so much of civil franchise 3 
and on these “ eonditious’”’ even the 
Anti-board petitioners, nay, Orange. 
men themselves, will now assent to 
the princeple of “religious liber- 
ty.’ However, itso happens that 
the Catholics, (who are the best 
judges of their own sufferings, and 
of the religion for which they are 
suffering) do upaunimously reject 
this compromise as unworthy and 
unnatural. They declare, one and 
all, that they cannot accept emanct- 
pation on these ‘“‘terms.”” In the 
rejection of this compromise they 
are as unanimous as they ever were 
in pursuit of emancipation; and 
they would hold the enactment of 
a statute of emancipation, coupled 
With those restrictions on the prieste 
hood, as a real persecution, and a 
tyranny over comscience ! The 
cause of emancipation, therefore, is 
now wWentified with the rejection of 
these © securities”; and the friend 
to emancipation, who wishes tu do 
a “ practical” good, and to be real. 
lya “friend,” will go on with the 
cause through all its difficulties. 

| may perhaps appear to have di- 
verzed from the main point in these 
last observations. llowever, I con- 


- der them important; and | can- 


not but suspect that the question of 
‘securities,’ about which the “ Oo- 
server” is quite silent, does yet 
form the chief scruple with the Pro» 
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testant “ seceders.” ForI cannot 
conceive it possible that mere vide 
lence and importunity on the part 
of a people, for the recovery of their 
just rights, can be a motive, or even 
a plausible preteace for the secession 
of their ancient and zealous 
friends. 

“Yet,” says the writer before 
me, “ why this ¢mmoderate zeal and 
linpatience in pursuit of an object 
that, when attained, can benefit on. 
ly in an indirect and partial manner 
the great mass of the Catholic pos 
pulation?” Onthis I shail offer a 
few remarks, with which I shail for 
the present conclude. f 

In estimating the oppressive chase 
racter of the Anti-Catholic system, 
I shall not go into any detail of 
those disabilities by which, in vio- 
lation of ancient and of moderna 
treaties, it strips of his natural rights 
every Catholic subject. I shall not 
enumerate the various situations of 
command, of honour and emolue 
ment, to which the Catholic is not 
admitted wor admissible, however 
worthy. Let it be even said, (though 
it is most false) that these disabili- 
ties on the few, do not affect the 
mass of Catholic population One 
thing will not be contested; the 
principle of Catholic exclusion is 
comprehensive, and reaches all, from 
the highest to the lowest ranks in 
that proscribed community. This 
principle is susPICION OF THE Cas 
PHOLIC AND OF HIS RELIGION. Cons 
formably to this jealous system, the 
Catholic, of any rank, may not exe 
ercise the forms of liberty that are 
left him, till be first excuipates bim- 
self from crimes and principles, 
which if he beld, he were wnworthy 
to live! “Sweai” says the code 
of Duigenan, “ Swear, you Catho- 
lic, that neither murder, nor traud, 
nor perjury, nor rebellion, iorm any 
part of your religious creed! Swear 
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this, and you shall have leave to 
vote with your landlord!” I have 
witnessed the Catholic peasant groan 
with indignation at the remembrance 
of this Shigiace, which his unlet- 
tered mind apprehends but too well, 
and his honest heart feels too sensi- 
bly. What Catholic so low, that 
does not smart under this degrading 
bondage? What Catholic eo de- 
pressed as not to sigh for its termi- 
nation? Or where is the “zeal” 
that can be called “ immoderate” 
for the overthrow of a system like 
this ? 

“If the Catholics have offended 
this Protestant gentleman by their 
indecent Impatience under oppres- 
sion, I would ask him has he (how- 
ever watchful and attentive be has 
been to Catholic affairs) endeavour- 
ed to feel as a Catholic must feel ? 
For this he should imagine himself, 
(as the Catholic 7s) distrusted by 
the state, and his religion dishonour- 
ed, not merely by exclusion, but 
by slanderous and perpetual suspi- 
- . . . 
ction. Let him suppose this his re- 
ligion, that teaches every virtue, ar- 
raigned as asystem professing wick. 
edness, and himself, for obeying the 
dictates of conscience, pronounced 
in the name of the British Constitu, 
tion, for ever incapable of freedom ! 
Let him imagine the case of the Ca- 
tholic A’s own, and perhaps he 
may become more indulgent towards 
Catholic “intemperance.” Perhapshe 
will admit for true that maxim laid 
downby a Protestant whose friendsbip 
lias not varied—that “‘ for a people so 
oppressed, every thing is moderate that 
is within the law.” 


Against whom have the Catholics 
been violent? What known friend 


have they reproached ¢ Or whose fa- 
vours have they repaid with ingrati- 
tude? Letus haveclearand particular 
answers to these questions, aod then 
the public will judge whether the 
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need have been lengthened so much 
for Catholic improvement, and if 
the cause of justice, of peace, and 
of Ireland, should have been de. 
graded by a comparison with the 
protessed intolerance and qualified 
allegiance of a hostile ascendan. 
cy! 

I would willingly add a few re. 
marks on what this writer has said, 
or rather on what he has omitted 
to say, on the subject of an indepen- 
dent press. But as I have tres- 
passed too far already on the pages 
of the Magazine, I shall reserve this 
part to another opportunity. 

HiBernus, 


EET 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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HAT many of the foibles which 


we blame inthe fair sex, take 
their rise from the manner in which 
they are treated by us, is an asser- 
tion, the truth of which few will 
attempt to deny. They possess a 
certain pliability of soul which, 
with proper care, might be moulded 
into every thing that is amiable > 
but this very circumstance is per- 
haps one of the chief sources of 
those errers into which they some- 
times fall, and by laying, them more 
open to the poison of flattery, de- 
feats the happy purpose for which 
it was intended, Youth and beauty, 
among females, are calculated to 
make an impression on every man 
whose organs are properly construct- 
ed, but it often happens that the 
impression is destroyed by vanity 
and affectation. In the higher circles 
of society, this observation is fre- 
quently seen verified to a disgusting 
degree, if the follies of fashion have 
not completely annihilated senst 
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bility on the part of the observer. 
We frequently meet with faces 
which nature intended should be a- 
greeable, and forms originally ele- 
gant, but affectation ruins the whole, 
and insipidity and distortion super- 
sede expression and symmetry. 
The folly is attended wiih its own 
punishment, such characters never 
can please, they may dazzie for a 
moment, circumstances may pro- 
cure apparent admiration, but they 
never can affect, unless’ wih’ pity 
or contempt, a heart possessed of 
genuine teeling. 

Miss Cecilia Moreland is the 
daughter of a citizen, who having 
made a large fortune in trade, re- 
solved to spend the evening ef his 
life in rural tranquillity. For this 
purpose he left off business, purchas- 
ed a snug estate in the country, aad 
with his wife and daughter, their 
only child, bade adieu to the 
smoke, hurry, and bustle of the me- 
tropolis. 

In her younger days, Mrs, More- 
land was a “ bit of quality tumbled 
into decay,” and married, not so 
much from the violence of her affec- 
tion for Mr. Moreland, as from the 
great regard, and sincere love she 
entertained for those pleasures which 
money only can procure. The o- 
pulence of her busband did not in 
the least diminish that arrogant dis- 
position which she inherited from 
her ancestors, and he had nothing 
to oppose to this but the most obsti- 
nate perseverance tn whatever he in- 
tended to accompiish, I[t was solely 
owing to this single virtue that his 
project of retiring to the country 
was effected, Under the auspices 
of her mother, Cecilia bad received 
a fashionable educauon, that is, she 
understands a litthe music, sings 
confidently, reads French, copies 
prints, and dances gracetully. Miul- 
liners, staymakers, and danciugs 
Masters had the care and traming 
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of her person, and circulating li- 
braries furnished her mind. Fops 
began at an early period to flutter 
round her, and scraps of whining 
tragedies, fag-ends of leve songs, 
dissertations on dress, operas, and 
dancing, stored her memory with 
an inexhaustible fund of brilliant 
sentiments. In town, as her father 
seldom interfered with her pleasures, 
she figured away at every place of 
public amusement in the most dashe- 
ing style, attended by @ bevy of 
broken gamesters, powdered cox- 
combs, and fortune-hunters of ail 
descriptions, and had not her vanity 
interposed, the flame of which was 
continually fanned by her mother, 
it is highly probable that with all 
her sentimentality, she would have 
fallen into the hands of a sharper, 
She was in her twentieth year 
when she came to the country, and 
though she was perfectly well qua- 
lified, by studying novels, to enjoy 
the pleasures of solitude, yet the 
fine descriptions of rural life which 
she had so often read, and with 
which she had stored her imaginae 
tion, are not likely to be realized. 
True, indeed, she has purling 
streams, lowing herds, cooing doves, 
and shady groves, but the swains 
are not sufficiently _ Arcadian : 
they want that tender sensibility, 
that melting softness, that thrilliog, 
sympathising, refined delicacy of 
feeling—in short, they haye seen 
Miss Moreland, and have not expir- 
ed under the powerful influence of 
ber charms, Now this is very pro- 
voking ; she is ‘known to be heiress 
toa great fortune, the summum bo- 
num now-a-days, she is Considered 
accomplished, and altogether she 
was originally formed to be an a- 
greeable companion, What then is 
the matter? Why her natural dis- 
positions are perverted, her once 
unsophisticated mind, as Lady Mor; 
gaa would say, is destroyed, her 
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whole fabrie internally, and exter- 
nally, bas undergone a compiete re- 
volution. In. one; word, allectation 
has formed a repellent which shocks 
sincerity, chills the ardour of love, 
and keeps at a distance even the 
hypocritical adulation of avarice. 
She rolls her fine large soft blue 
eyes, and not a soul complains of 
being wounded ; she displays a neck 
and bosom white as snow, and an 
arm that might grace the Venus de 
Medicis, and scarcely receives a cold 
compliment; she lamguishes accord- 
ing to the most improved rules of 
captivation, and yet the men, iron- 
hearted beings, retain their usval 
tranquillity. At the little family 
concerts which the neighbourhood 
eccasionally affords, she sits down 
to the piano-forte with a grace 
which certainly does strike every 
beholder, and while she sings, her 
attitudes.are at least designed, if not 
calculated to inspire admiration.— 
But alas! not a beau does she find 
leaning over her chair back in rap- 
ture, not a voice does she hear whis- 
pering the delightful tale of flattery ; 
not a creature does she see clasping 
his hands, and turning up the whites 
of his eyes in stlent extacy. The 
honest unperverted sons of nature 
will follow the impulse of feeling, 
and that impulse prevents,them from 
acting like the “ aiincing, tittering, 
tip-toe, tripping, animaicule” of 
the city. We all know that a fine 
lady may assume any temper, dis- 
position, or humeur she thinks pro- 
er, and may be haughty, humble, 
ill-natured, pleasant, learned, igno- 
rant, complaisant, and capricious, 
in the space of four and twenty 
hours, without deserving the least 
censure: her charms give her ex- 
clusive privileges, and she feels 
that, 


* If to her share some female errors fall, 
eggs pie gh you'll forget them 
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None was ever more perfectly con- 
vinced of this important truth than 
Miss Moreland, and she does not 
fail to turn it to the best advantave, 
Shortly after her arrival in the coun. 
try she was addressed by a gentle. 
man of plain good sense, pleasing 
manners, and handsome fortune, 
At the first interview she was all 
sweetness and simplicity, quite art- 
less and unaffected: he was caught 
by eyes, and ears; he thought her 
“ All that painting could express, 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love.” 


The next time he saw her, she res 
ceived him with a powerful yawn, 
then suddenly snatching up the glass 
that hung dangling at a gold chain 
from ber neck, she stared at him as 
if he had just fallen from the Moon, 
and cut as strange a figure as some 
authors say the Moonites do. For 
the space of a whole year did she 
lead him through all the mazes 
which caprice, vanity, and affec-’ 
tation, could contrive. He became 
bewildered, sunk into indifference, 
then into disgust, and finally deter. 
mined to break with her the first op- 
portunity. ‘This it must be confess- 
ed he did rather in an abrupt man- 
ner, for one e?ening in a small party 
where almost every one was merry, 
having requested her to sing, she. 
simpered out that she could not, bat 
she wished, with the greatest simplicity 
imaginable, “ that it was in her 
power to gratify bim, but her mem- 
ory was so miserably bat!, ‘shed was 
so forgetful, that really sie could 
not then recollect any song what- 
ever.” The gentleman bluntly re- 
plied, that “ though she might have 
forgotten her songs, she remember- 
ed her ais perfectly well,” then 
walked out of the room, and uever 
saw.her more. 

Miss Moreland now begins to 
think that the country is not for het 
the proper scene of action, and she 
is planning ways and means of re 
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turning totown. The men she has 
discovered are Goths and Vandals, 
and the women mere dowdies ; for 
though she sings, talks sentiment, 
reads novels, ogles, !anguishes, and 
leers, she is yet an unmarried lady 
of thirty. Rumour, whose thou- 
sand tongues we ail know must be 
busy, assigns as one particular rea- 
gon for her wishing now to visit 
the capital, the approaching nuptials 
of Rosa Woodyiile (a neighbouring 
gentleman’s daughter,) to the man 
whom she kept so long in leading- 
strings. This young lady’s father 
lived near Moreland-park, and the 


families were ofien together: Rosa 
possesses a strong, and well culti- 


vated mind, an expressive counte- 
nance, and manners the ‘most ami- 
able. Her education has been such 
as to fit her for domestic happiness ; 
and her conduct as a daughter pro- 
mises every thing that a husband 


could wish ina wife. Her fortune, 


} to be sure, is far from being so large 


as that of Miss Moreland, but the 


qualities of her heart are a sufficient’ 


compensation, and worthless and de- 
praved must that man be, who 


would obtain the affections of Rosa’ 


Woodville, and think of fortune, 
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Naturally gond-humoured and’ gay,” 
she notwithstanding possesses the: 
most tender sensibility, and while! 
she has a “ tear for pity,” she has 
also a “ hand open as day'to melt. 
ing charity.” Absorbed ‘in vanity’ 
Miss Moreland runs the giddy round 
of folly, without thinking how: 
many of the human race around her 
are daily sinking into the cheerless 
gloom of penury. Slie speaks ttie 
language of feeling, but it ts that 
kind of feeling which the perusal of: 
novels inspires, it plays ‘round the . 
head, but never warms the hearty 
it prompts to avoid the sight’ of 
misery, but never to relieve ‘it, 
Affectation has completely de-troyed 
the native feelings of her’ sow, and 
has reduced her to ridicule and con 
tempt. Miss Woodville has the 
daily ‘satisfaction of knowing that 
the ‘prayers ‘of the widow ‘and the 
fatherless hourly ascend to Heaven 
for her happiness ; while her sweet 
and emyagiog deportment, her kinds 
ness and affability'to al, make her 
the pride of her family, the delight 
of her friends, and ‘an ornament ta 
society. “ Happy isthe man who 
shall call her his wife, happy’ the 
child who shall calf her mother.”” °° 
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MEMOIR OF MARIA, ANGELICA KAUFF+ 
MAN, WITH A NOTICE QF HER 
WORKS. aia 

ROM. the numerous examples. 

adduced of females who have. 


§ excelled in the various departments 


of literature and science, an at- 
tempt has been made to prove to the 
waders of the Belfast Magazine 
that on education depends the future 
character of the individual,,and that, 





the peculiar gifts of an all-wise Cre: 
ator to any sex, Instances have 
frequently occurred of females hay, 
ing successfully pursved, the most 
difficult paths of ikerature, without 
detracting in the smallest degree 
from their usefulness in the commog 
concerns of life, Nor have ins 
stances been wanting to prove their 
proficiency in the arts and science, 

One of the best. publications, for 
chemical studcats was written by, g 
lady, Mrs, Bryan, who was pre- 
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viously known to the public by her 
astrunomical writiogs; and to enforce 
more fully the doctrine that it is 
possible for a female to excel in any 
pursuit to which she directs her at- 
tention, a biographical sketch of a 
female artist is now presented to the 
reader. 

Maria Angelica Kauffman was 
horn in Coire, the capital of the 
Grisons, on the 30ib October, 1740. 
She was the only daughter of John 
Joseph Kauffman, of Swarthem- 
berg, and of Cleophe Lucin, of the 
same place. Her father was a paint- 
er of some consideration, and. her 
mother a woman. highly respectable 
for her domestic virtues, 

In her very infancy Angelica e- 
yinced a strong disposition for the 
arts of design; for nothing gaye 
her so much delight as examining 
and copying prints, Her inclina- 
tion did not escape the observation 
of her father; her infant genius was 
accordingly fostered by him, with 
instruction in some principles of the 
art; and so rapid was her proficien- 
cy. that, when only between eight 
aud nine years.of age, she already 
began to paint, first in crayons and 
then in oil, In these pursuits she 
laboured under an insurmountable 
difficulty, as, by the decorums of 
her sex she was prevented from re- 
sorting to academies. But this cir- 
cumstance by no means discouraged 
her. By drawing after the most cor- 
rect models, and by the assiduous 
study of the works of the best art- 
ists, she compensated the unavoida- 
ble deficiency of academic instruac- 
tion, And this, perhaps, u!timately 

roved an advantage to her; since, 

ree from the danger of taking a bi- 
as to any peculiar method, she be- 
came more adapted to form an 
exclusive and original character 
in painting. 

’ Her progress in the subsequent 
years was astonishing, and stands, 
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perhaps, vorivalled in the annals of 
the art. Between the tenth and 
eleventh year of her age, she was 
already skilled in taking p ‘traits ; 
for it is an authentic and indisputa. 
ble fact, that in 1751, having ac. 
companied her father to Como, she 
drew, in crayous, a portrait of Mon. 
seigneur Nevroni, bishop of that 
city, which attracted the admiration 
of the prelate and of the inhabi. 
tants. 

In order, however, to givea “Il 
development to her rising talents, 
in 1754 (the 14th of her age) she 
was conducted by her father to Mi- 
lan, where the gallery of pictures 
in that metropolis opened to her an 
ample field of observation and in- 
provement. But whilst she was 
so assiduous in studying the produc- 
tions of former masters, she did not 
neglect to exhibit new proots of 
her own talents; and at this period 
she executed portraits of persons of 
the highest distinction. The death» 
of her mother, however, obliged her 
to accompany her father to Swarth- 
emberg, his native place, where be 
was called to settle some family con- 
cerns; and as, during his stay in 
that place, he had a commission to 
paint some pictures for bis own pa- 
.tish church, that time was not en- 
tirely lost to his daughter, forthe. 
twelve apostles, in separate cau 
partments, were executed by her. 

Having settled all family concerns, 
and being now free from any occa- 
sional engagements, Algeliea, in 
1758, accompanied by her father, 
returned to Italy, with the purpose 
of studying and practising her art 
on a much larger scale. But in her 
way tothat country she found em- 
ployment in her profession ; for, 
while passing through Constance, 
Monfort, and other places of note, 
she was engaged to take the portraits 
of cardinal Cassmir de Roch, bishop 
of Constance, of the count of Mon: 
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She did not. stop long in 


_Milan ; for she intended to study, 


as she actually did, in Reg&io, 
Parma, and Placentia, all the works 
of Guido, Guercino,’and other great 
tasters of the Lombard school. She 
remained nevrly a year in Florence, 
for a similar purpose of study ; 
aud at length, towards the close 
of 1739, she weut to Rome, which 
capital was to give a full scope to 
her powers. 

There, in fact, the public life of 
Angelica Kautfinan’ may be said 
to have commenced. It may be con- 
sidered in a_ three fold point of 
view: in respect to her farther pro- 
fessional studies; to her original 
works ; and to other pursuits, which, 
although not immediately connect- 
ed with her profession, served to 
complete her education and enlarge 
ber mind, She made copies of the 
most celebrated pamtings, and 
draughts and schizzos of the most 
valuable remains of ancient sculp- 
ture; she also executed several new 
portraits, and copied some paintings 
apon commission; and finaliy, she 
employed all her teisure hoars in 
reading the mrost eminent poets end 
historians; by which means she ac 
quired a knowledge of mythology, 
and of the history and manners of 
ancient Greece and Romes She 
became complete mistress of four 
langnages—the htalian, the French, 
tle “E i; vhish, and the German; and 
she cultrvated music, both by sing- 
ing and by playing on the-harpsi- 
c hord, in both which branches she 
highly excelled. She availed her- 
seit of the circumstance of her re- 
sideuce in Rome to visit Naples, in 
oder to study and copy some of 
the most excellent paintings in the 
roval gallery, tormerly belonging to 
the illustrious house of Farnese. 

Angelica had now passed about 
five years in Rome, and bad there 
acquired a great number of admirers, 
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both natives and foreigners; among 
others, she had become acquain- 
ted with several of the English no- 
bility and gentry, and by theu) had 
been urged to visit Kngland. She 
seems, however, not yet to have rea 
solved to undertake this Journey 3 
for in 170-4, she removed trom Rome 
to Venice, io which place she re- 
mained a full twelvemonth, studying 
the works of Titian, Paul Veronese, 
Tintoretto, and other artists of the 
Venetian school; and it is uncertain 
whethershe would soon have carried 
into execution her intention of visit- 
ing Engtand, if; in Vemce, she had 
not become acquainted with Lady 
Wentworth, wile of the ambassa- 
dor Mr. Morris, who was about to 
return to her native country. In 
the company, therefore, of that fte- 
spectable lady, she came to Eng- 
land in 1765. 

At her arrival in London she had 
numerous commissions from those 
who had known her in Italy, and 
ftom their friends; and it was not 
lon. before ber royal Inghness the 
Princess of Wales, mother to 
George Ht. informed of the abili- 
ties of the artist, engayed her in 


the service of the royal family. 


The residence of Angelica Kauffs 
man in Kngland, constituted a re- 
markable efa im the annals of the 
fine aris, in a more general and ex- 
tensive view, There, for the first 
time, she fully developed her talents 
for historical painting; and there 
she displayed in ber works of this 
description those excellencies for 
which for ever after she was ¢0 just- 
ly celebrated—orginality in com- 
position, €legance im invention, aud 
taste in Colouring. She also iniie 
rectly gave @ new amd powerful 
to another of ihe sister 
arts; for all the most emineot en- 
gravers in England soow made it 
a point to immortalize by ther 
prints as many vf her works «6 
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could: be procured for the purpose. 
In return, she herself was indebted 
to those artists for the principal part 
of her fame; as, by the extensive 
circulation of the prints, they ren- 
dered her more and more celebrated 
throughout the civilized world. 

We shall not now mention any 
of the numberless portraits which 
she executed during her residence 
in England and on her journey to 
Solneds such objects can find no 
place in this short notice ; and even 
in a more detailed account they 
might be thrown into the back 
ground, But it is necessary to sa 
that at the period to which we al- 
lude, she received from the most ce- 
lebrated academies in Europe those 
marks of houour to which by_ her 
singular merit she was so justly en- 
titled. She was nominated a mem- 
her of the academy of St. Luke in 
Rome, of the Clementine academy 
in Bologna, of those of Venice and 
Florence, and of the Royal Acade- 
my of London. 

Angelica Kanfiman was now in 
the 40th year of her age; and her 
father, who had been her insepara- 
ble companion in all her travels, 
was in the decline of life : in order, 
therefore, to avoid those inconve- 


niencies and dangers to which. a. 


woman is exposed who has no pro- 
tector, towards the close of 1780 she 
married Signer Anthony Zucchi, a 
Venetian painter, who had long re- 
sided in London, and from a great 
number of works, was well Known 
in England. At the same time, ber 
-aged father wishing to see his native 
country and his friends again, she 
was prevailed upon to leave Eng- 


land, which, after a residence of 


sixteen years, she did, in the sum- 
mer of 1781. With her father aed 


her husband she went first to Ger- 
‘many, and thence, after visiting their 
relations, toltaly, They bad searce- 
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ly reached Venice when Mr. Kauff- 
man died, 

‘Io all probability Angelica Kauff- 
man (she did not choose to chan 
her maiden name) was satisfied with 
the honors which she had hitherto 
teceived ; and perhaps had no idea 
that any additional tokens of the 
kind could be conferred upon her, 
If this was the case, she must have 
been much surprised when, being in 
Venice in the winter of 1782, a tri- 
bute was paid to her talents, which, 
from the times of Leo X. and Charles 
V. had been unknown in the history 
of the polite arts. She was per 
sonally visited by the late Emperor 
Paul of Russia and his Empress, who 
underthe nameof Count and Countess 
du Nord, were then making the tour 
of Italy. They found her painting 
the death of Lionardo da Vinci, ia 
the arms of Francis I. king of 
France; and they desired her to 
finish it for themselves, and to deli- 


ver it, as soon as finished, to their — 


minister. 

Mrs, Kauffman, already indepen- 
dent, and mistress of her own time, 
had resolved to fix her residence in 
that city of Italy which was the most 
illustrious seat of the arts, and she 


wentto Rome. Wishing, however, 


to see Naples again, she made an ex 
cursion to that metropolis in 1763, 
She. was presented at court, and re- 
ceived from her Sicilian Majesty the 
commission for painting, on a 
large scale, the numerous royal fa- 
mily of the two Sicilies. On her 
retarn to Rome she executed that 
great composition of portraits ; and 
this circumstance, in the winter of 


1784, procured to her an honour equal 


to that which she bad enjoyed at 
Venice two years before. She was 
visited by the Emperor Joseph Il. 


then travelling through Italy ; and: 


asa mark of respect and esteem 
from his Imperial Majesty, she was 
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requested to paint for the cabinet of 
Vienna two pictures, with the full 
choice on her part both of the sub- 
jects and the size, 

In the spring of that year she was, 
however, obliged to go to Naples 
again, for the purpose of presenting 
to the Queen the picture of the royal 
family. She was engaged by her 
Majesty to remain for some time at 
Naples with the character of honorary 
court painter, and of drawing-mia- 
tress to the two eldest princesses, 
She was allotted a carriage from 
court, and ao apartment in the mag- 
nificent house of the fate prince of 
Francaville ; and ber stay was till 
the. month of October. 

On her return to Rome, she ap- 
plied to the two pictures which had 
been requested of ber by the emper- 
or Joseph. As the subject of one 
of those performances, she selected 
Aineas doing the honours of the -tue 
neral of young Pallas after the bat« 
tle against the Tyrrhenians; and as. 
that of the other, Arminius, when, 
having defeated the Romans, with 
the death of Quintilius Varus, re- 
turning to his forest loaded with Ro- 
maa trophies, he is met by his wife 
andj other young women, strewing 
flowers in his path, and presenting 
him with laurel crowns, The two 
pictures, by the means of Cardinal 
Herzan, imperial plenipotentiary ia 
Rome, were. sent_to the Emperor, 
whoin return wrote to the catdinal 
a letter, expressing the highest dee 
gree of saatsfaction and acknow- 
tedgement., As a token”: said: he, 
‘of my gratitude, tl jora to this lew: 
ter a snull-box and:a: medal, which: 


' 


your eminence will have the goode, 


hess 1lo.present in my name to Ade: 
gelica. Idesire you likewise toin- 
form her thatthe two works are ale: 
ready placed: in tneimperiab galles: 
ry; for 1 wish that as well as mye, 
self, all my subjects uey admire. her: 
syperior talents,” » so cpor oft id, 
‘These two great historical painte 
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ings occupied Angelica during the 
whole year 1785, and more than 
one half of the next, but novexchs 
sively ; for in that interval she exe- 
cuted the commission of the late 
empress Catharine of Russia, for'a 
large picture representing Servius 
Tullius, sixth king of the Romaus, 
when, in his childhood, fajling a- 
sleep in the apartments of the elder 
Tarquin, a bright flame .was seen 
on his head, and queen Tanaquil, and 
her maids of honor wishing to «x. 
tinguisi: it, were (prevented by Tage 
quin, who regarded that phenoues 
nen as a harmless presage of jhis du 
ture greatness, In that interval) al- 
so, and in the course of 1787,,she 
finished a picture, for king Stanis- 
laus of Poland, the subject of which 
was, Virgil reading to Augustus and 
Octavia the sixth book of the 2- 
neid, and the empress fainting. at 
the recital of the passage in which 
the name of young Marcellus is ins 
troduced. 

We. shall take no notice of some 
other equal or inferior works which 
this artist executed from. 1788. to 
1790; for, they; do net matesially 
add to her merit and fame. . Her 


. great histori¢al painting must, how.-, 


ewer be mentioned, which, tuwards. 
the close of 1790, Jn Conse quence of, 
a comumissien,from ,Pius V1, :she 
made for the celebrated sanctuary, of; 
our lady: at, Loretto. ‘The subject 
was the blessed. virgin, jiu her child., 


- hood, pouring, from a ,jiitie vessel: 


some water,on a young lily, ams, hee: 
face turned towards heaven, coniem- 
plating a say of lighy descending ou! 
her head gwhilst ber parents, Joa-, 
chim and Anne, surprived at the phe. 
nomenon, seem to, offer thew pigps,: 
thanks .io-God., Pius: Viawas.se, 
saustir«) with this pectormance, thay ,, 
im: 19P2y he issued, orders. shat, it, 
shouid. Le. CrP Cule dy. as (Ik aglually » 
Was, 40, mosaic, tor, the, church. of 
Lone, »ids) pseu some b 


Two other performances may al. 
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so be mentioned in the present no- 
tice. These are the portraits, as 
large as life, of two illustrious famie 
lies. The one represents the widow 
pfincess of Holstein-Bech, with her 
son, the prince Frederic Charles, 
and her daughier, having at her side 
the Russian Count Zolsty, together 
with other figures, introduced 
for the purpose of Aistorizing the 
composition, The other exhibits 
the famity of Zamoisky in Pe‘and 
in 9 family garden, the father, sit- 
ting, holds with his hand a young 
daughter, standing by his side. On 
the other side are two young sons, 
seeming to jisten to bim whilst he 
points to them with his finger a bust 
in ararble of ong of their ancestors 
who had deserved well of his coun- 
try, for their imitation. These two 
elegant pictures were soon after en- 
graved by the celebrated Morghen, 
In 1795, Mrs, Kauffiman’s hosband 
died, and she was much affected 
with the loss of a respectable man, 
who had been her faithful compa: 
nion during twenty four years. She 
herself was now fifty five years old ; 
but notwithstanding ber age, she was 
far from being mmactive. She paint. 
ed a number of pieces by cominis- 
sion, especially for ‘travellers, and 
chiefly for the Engliah, 
This last circumstance was a pre- 
text for the revolutionary robbers of 
France to deprive ber of that safe- 
guard of respect which is granted 


to all benefactors of mankind. At: 
the French into’ 


the entrance of ito 
Rowe in 179% the works then’ in 
her hands | 

rty. “ Nét‘even the stndies’ 


i the artists” said'she in a lether to: 


a fiend of hers in) London,’ are: 
excepted. The above mentioned 
pictures were amongst the few I had 
in my possession';-and as a-certain 


gentleman’ kvown to’ Lady ———' 
was engaged in managing this afiair, 
and paid some money (‘his is the 


were’seized as Engiish’ 


grand arcanum) though not a great 
sum, to reseve them, I) find hg 
makes some difficulty in letting them 
be forwarded without a réimbourse. 
ment.” 

By the invasion of the French 
she likewise lost that part of her 
fortune which she had placed in the 
bank of Rome; apd to this point 
also she shall speak for herself. «J 
have (said she, in another letter of 
the:12th of Qetober, 1799,) suffer, 
ed nothing in regard to my person, 
Batthere was no wantof other dis. 
tresses of all kinds ; and’ the pros 
pect was gloomy beyond exprese 
sion. The losses [ have sustained 
are considerable ; and at a time of 
life when | flattered myself that J 
shovid enjoy @ little eomfort and 
ease. However, a resigned mind ig 
able to endure the distresses of this 
world. Perhaps, in time, aflairs will 
be settled again in’ regard 10, the 
arte gear but this while state 
vas been plundered of all that is va-' 
luablein-eyery ‘branch/?» 

Jw 1796, she finished a large and: 
beautiful’ picture représenting Jesus’ 
Christ io that pevoliariy imeresting 
scene, where he says, “ Suffer the: 
lutie children to come unto me” 
The surroynding disciple-, the mos 
thers pressing forward with their ine 
fants, and the children receiving 
the blessing, were, as might have 
been expected, uncommonly beauti- 
ful; but in the countevance of 
Christ, Angeliva transcended her 
usual excellence, blendiwe in it a 
combiimidn of majesty and mieeks 


ness, which mast have beet ex- 


tremely difficult to represent. Mae’ 
jesty or dignity alone was compara- 
tively easy to a mili’ like bers, ace 
customed “to-sublime ideas ; meek 
ness and humility still more so bet: 


to unite these two characters with’ ° 


propriety, required all the efforts of" 
At the request of an English gene 
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tleman, Angelica, in 1797, and 
1798, painted several historical pic- 
tures, of which the most remarkable 
are accounted the Discovery of 
Achillesat the court of Lycomedes, 
and the portrait of the artist herself 
between Painting and Music. She 
also executed the picture of Re- 
ligion, which was the largest and 
most complicated of her produce 
tions. The idea of the painting 
was taken from a descriptionof Re« 
ligion and her train in a sermon 
preached by Dr, Horne, late Bishop 
of Norwich. The words of the pre- 
late will evince the design of the 
picture. . “* Behold this delightful 
family, graced by one in whose 
covotenance majesty and meekness, 
sit enthroned together, . We .ace 
knowledge at once fair Religion, with 


ber lovely train; Faith, ever mus-, 


ing on-hely books; Hope; resting 
on ber sure anchor, and looking for. 
wards to celestial. joys; Charity, 
blessed with ber several infants,. 
thinking no ill of any one, and do- 
ing good to every one; Repentance 
with gleams of comfort brightening 
a face of sorrow, like the sun, shin- 


‘jing through a watery,cloud; De-. 


yvolion, with ber eyes 6xed on Hea-, 
ven; Patience, smiling at Affictian:, 
Peace encircled by an. olive wreath,, 
and nursing her gentle dove; and: 
Joy, with an antbem-book, singing 
an Hallelujah? . These hist meah 
pamtings were sent to England dors 
ing the short interval of peace in 
1302. ee 

The account of this extraordina-’ 
fy woinali cannot be ‘closed with- 
out giving some hifits concerning the’ 
rank Which she O¢cupies ‘aimiong 
painters—at least among’ those” of: 
her own sex. In‘thé golden agt of 
arts in Italy, arid in the subseqierit 
centdry also, seven femalé paiitérs 
flourished ;’ Lavitiva’ Fotitatia, Artes 
thisia Gentifeschi, Chiara Varotati, 


Giovahtia Carzoni, Maria Tintoretw, 


(the daughter of the great painter of 
this name) Sophonisba Anguisciolas 
and Elizabeth Sirani. None of 
these ever rose to the highest degree 
of merit; none, at. least, were able 
to enter into competition with their 
contemporary great painters of the 
other sex; none of them, conse- 
quently, can rival the merit of An« 
yelica Kantiman. In the last centue 
ry, Rosalba Carriera (better known 
only “by her christian name, Rosal- 
ba) was justly considered as a fee 
male painter until thea anknown in 
the history of the art, and capable of 
coming into competition with any — 
painter. of .the other sex.. in the 
line of crayons and of . miniature 
she had only a few rivals; im the 
clearness and liveliness of her co- 
lours she was odmirable. As” far,’ 
therefure, asa’ generic comparison 
can be made, this is the only femalé 
painter who can’ balance the merit 
and fame of the subject of this mes 
moir, Bat supposing the question 
should never be decided, Angelica 
may be satisfied with her share of 
glory, if ohne person only of ber 
stx be allowed to come into com 
tition with her, in the whole history 
of the art of painting dmong thé 
moderns. | 
Maria Angelica Kauffman died at’ 
Rome on the 5th of November, 1807, 
dged 67 years and 6 days. Shewas 
of a ‘middle ‘size, and well pro fe 
tioued, with touid face, bright eyes, 
did expressive coun(enance.' Ind 
her youth ‘she had béen ancommon- 
ly handsome, | and éven id her ad- 
variced age she preserved a cheerful’ 
and prepusséssing ivok. © She w 

of an excellent moral Character ; w 
always domestic and retired, andia 
her leisure hours only oilyigrg the 
society of her relations and [rie 

. She bad vo -issue by herh 
Mr. Zecchi;. aad lemvilg:. 


posed of a part of it’ itt favour ” 
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@ pious foundation in Coire, and of 
another part in favour of her collat- 
eral relations, During the three 
weeks of the illness which preced- 
ed her decease, she received the sa- 
éraments according to tlie ritual of 
the Roman Catholic churc After 
death, sueh honours were paid to her 
remains as to add, if possible, to her 
fame, and to reflect great credit on 


[June, 


the inhabitants of Rome. She was 
buried with solemn pomp in her pa- 
fish church of ‘St. Atidrew do 
Fratte. ‘The funeral ceremony wag 
chiefly directed by the excellent 
sculptor the chevalier Canova, and 
was attended by all the academi. 
cians of St: Luke, aad all the liter. 
ary corporations. . 


Tt 
DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
: —— 


AN ANTIQUARIAN’S PRAYER. 


N a note to the last edition of 
A* Aubrey’s Letters written by 
eminent persons,” &c. we have, the 
following prayer, of the famous 
antiquarian Thomas Hearne, and 
which the editor remarks, “‘ exem- 
plifies Hearne’s character as mach, 

rhaps, as any anecdote that has 
patna to us” .“ Oh! most 
gracious and merciful Lord God, 
wonderful io thy providence ; I re- 
turn all possible thanks to thee for 
the care thou hast always taken of 
me, I contioyally meet with in- 
stances of this thy providence, and 


one act yesterday when I unexpect-. 


ediy met with three old MSS. fon 
which in a particular manner, I re- 
turn my thanks, beseeching thee to, 
continue the same protection to me, 
a poor helpless sinner, and that for, 
Jesus Christ bis sake,”’ Some may 
smile at the simplicity of this anu- 
quatian, others may be shocked at 

is impiety, and compare him with 

illiam ,Huatington,* whe arro- 
Ve 
“® A corious account of this man who 
succeeded in duping multitudes, will be 
found in a very interesting publication, 
“ Esprielia’s Letters from ” writ- 





= 
—=——————— 


£ 


by Southey and Duppa, before the for- 
was a pensioned poct, — | 


:: 


gantly styled himself Sinter Saved, 
atid who pretended when he requir- 
etl a pair of new breechés that they 
were sent from Heaven to him. 
Yet surely if people ‘will importane 
the Deity with prayers on trivial oc- 
casions, tlie antiquarian’s prayer is 
infinitely superior to those “ prayers 


whith’ whet the sword’ for the de- - 


struction of ' ‘our’ fellow-beings, 
and which are ordered to’ be read 
on fast days. But these vindictive 
prayers slthotiit they may shew 
the malignity of those who’compose, 
and of sheet ‘who repeat them, never 
destroyed a single ‘adversary. 
fe” execrate,:'not’ pity, the: indi- 
vidual’ who can'listeri to such wicked 
blasphemy. 


BEST: MANNER OF TURNING PEACE TO 


ADVANTAGE, 


Every well-wisher to ‘the cause 
of Constitutional Liberty and Reform 
must. feel persuaded, that a bras 
digious step has been made towards 
the attainment of thyse cardinal ob- 
jecis, not only .by the recogniuea. 
of uur principles in quarters hither- 
to believed the most. adverse, bab 
principally by. the. destruction of: 
the enormous influence which 
crown derives from, war, agd the 
termination of that fatal alarm which 
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many obstacles or pretexts hostile to 
the progress of improvement, All 
that the people have now to do, is, 
to watch jealously the conduct of 
their rulers, aod prevent them from 
conjuring up new pretences for de- 
laying the reduciion of our heavy 
burthens, and their favourite expen- 
diture. [Extract from H. Brough- 
am’s letter to the Chairman of the 
Liverpool Concentric Society,] 


INSTABILITY OF KINGLY POWER, 


Voltaire in his Candide exhibits 
the following imaginary meeting of 


dethroned monarchs, who at that 
time were living in different parts 
of Europe. 


“ Candide and Martin being seat. 
ed at table with the six strangers, 
Cacambo as he handed the drink to 
one of the six, said, ‘ Sire, your 
majesty can depart when you please, 
the vessel is ready.’ Having said 
these words, he went out ;—the 
company astonished, stared at each 
other, when another domestic, ap- 
proaching his master, said, ‘ Sire, 
the chaise of your majesty is at the 
door ;’ the master made a sign and 
the domestic disappeared. The 
common surprise of the company 
now redoubled, when a third valet 


' approaching a third stranger, said to 


him, ‘I believe, sire, your majesty 
cannot remain here any longer, | go 


- tp prepare fof dur departure ;’ and 


immediately disappeared. A fourth 
domestic saii to a fourth master, 
‘every thing is ready for your ma- 
jesty’s departure.” A fifth valet said 
as much toa fifth master; but the 
sixth valet spoke different to the 
sixth master, He said to him, ‘ In 
faith, sire, I cau get no more credit 
here for your majesty, nor for my- 
self, and we are likely to be both 
arrested, for what is due, this very 
night; I must go and provide for 
myself,” All the domestics having 
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.has for twenty-five years raised so 


.éstate, in which 


469 


di eared, the six strangers, Can- 
Side Fad Martin, stale. in pro- 
found silence ; at last Candide 
broke it—* Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘this is really a pleasant joke. 
Why, are you all kings? As for 
Martin and myself I assure you we 
are not,’*» The master of Cacambo 
replied gravely in Italiao—‘ 1 am 
not joking, I am called Achmet thé 
3rd, Ihave been grand sultan many 
years; I dethroned my brother ; m 
nephew dethroned me, and cut o 
the heads of my viziers, but I am al- 
lowed to finish my life in the old 
seraglio, and sometimes permitted 
(as at present) to travel for my 
health.” A grave young man, who 
was next to Achmet, spoke after 
him, and said—‘ Tam called Ivan; 
I have been emperor of all the Rus- 
sias ; I was dethroned in my cradle, 
and reared in prison, I have some- 
times permission to travel (as at 
present) accompanied by those who 
guard me.’ The third said, * I am 
Charles Edward, king of England ; 
my father ceded me his rights to the 
kingdom, I have fought to sustain 
them , I am now going to visit my 
dethroned father at Rome ; dethron- 
ed like me and my grandfather.’ 
The fourth said, ‘I am king of the 
Poles ; the fate of war has deprived 
me of my throne; I resign myself 
to providence like sultan Achmet, 
emperor Ivan, and king Charles, 
to whom Goil grant long life’ The 
fifth said, ‘J am éteo Kitig of the 
Poles; I lost wy ‘kiogdom ‘twice, 
but providence has given me another 
i have realised 
more wealth thao all the kings of 


‘Poland put together” It now re- 


mained with the sixth monarch to 
speak: * Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I 
am not so great a lord as you, never- 
theless 1 have been a king as well 
as auother; | am Theodore, elected 
king of Corsica, and called your 
majesiy, though at present scarcely 
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@ pious foundation in Coire, and of 
another part in favour of her collat- 
eral relations, During the three 
weeks of the illness which preced- 
ed her decease, she received the sa- 
éraments according to the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic churcy After 
death, sueh honours were paid to her 
remains as to add, if possible, to her 
fame, and to reflect great credit on 
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the inhabitants of Rome. She was 
buried with solemn pomp in her pa. 
rish church of St. Atidrew da 
Fratte. ‘The funeral ceremony was 
chiefly directed by the excellent 
sculptor the chevalier Canova, and 
was attended by all the academi- 
cians of St. Luke, and all the liter. 
ary corporations. . 
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AN ANTIQUARIAN’S PRAYER. 


1% a note to the last edition of 
L«* Aubrey’s Letters written by 
eminent persons,” &c, we have the 
following prayer of the famous 
antiquarian Thomas Hearne, and 
which the editor remarks, “‘ exem- 
plifies Hearne’s character as mach, 

rhaps, as any anecdote that has 
Jescended to us.’ “ Oh! moat 
gracious and merciful Lord God, 
wonderful in thy providence ; I re- 
turn all possible thanks to thee for 
the care thou hast always takeo of 
me, I continually meet with in- 
stances of this thy providence, and 


one act yesterday when I unexpect-. 


ediy met with three old MSS. for 
which in a particular manner, I re- 
turn my thanks, beseeching thee to 
continue the same protection to me, 
a poor helpless sinner, and that for 
Jesus Christ bis sake,’ Some may 
smile at the simplicity of this anu- 
quarian, others may be shocked at 

is impiety, and compare him with 
Wilists Huatington,* whe  arro- 


Se 


“® A curious account of this man who 
sacteeded in @uiping moltirudes, will be 
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found in a very interesting publication, 
“ Esprielia’s Letters from England,” writ- 


gantly styled himself Sinuer Saved, 
atid who pretended when he requir- 
el a pair of new breeches that they 
were sent from Heaven to him. 
Yet surely if people will importane 
the Deity with prayers on trivial oc- 
casions, tlie antiquarian’s prayer is 
infinitely superior to those “ prayers 


which’ whet the sword” for the de- - 


struction of our fellow-beings, 
and which are ordered to be read 
on fast days. But these vindictive 
prayers although they may shew 
the malignity of those who'compose, 
and of those ‘who repeat them, never 
S destroyed a single Mites 
Ve’ execrate,: not’ pity, the: indi- 
vidual’ who can'‘listen to such wicked 
blasphemy. 


BEST MANNER OF TURNING PEACE TO 


ADVANTAGE, 


Every well-wisher to ‘the cause 
of Constitutional Liberty and Reform 
must. feel persuaded, that a_ pros 
digious step has been made towards 
the attainment of these cardinal ob- 
jecis, not only by the recognition. 
of uur principles in quarters hither- 
to believed the most. adverse, but 
principally by. the, destruction of 
the enormous influence which t 
crown derives from war, and the 
termination of that fatal alarm which 
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- to prepare fof our departure ; 


many obstacles or pretexts hostile to 
the progress of improvement, All 
that the people have now to do, is, 
to watch jealously the conduct of 
their rulers, and prevent them from 
conjuring up new pretences for de- 
laying the reduction of our heavy 
burthens, and their favourite expen- 
diture. [Extract from H. Brough- 
am’s letter to the Chairman of the 
Liverpool Concentric Society,] 


INSTABILITY OF KINGLY POWER, 


Voltaire in his Candide exhibits 
the following imaginary meeting of 
dethroned monarchs, who at that 
time were living in different parts 
of Europe. 

“ Candide and Martin being seat. 
ed at table with the six strangers, 
Cacambo as he handed the drink to 
one of the six, said, ‘ Sire, your 
majesty can depart when you please, 
the vessel is ready.’ Having said 
these words, he went out ;—the 
company astonished, stared at each 
other, when another domestic, ap- 
proaching his master, said, ‘ Sire, 
the chaise of your majesty is at the 
door ;’ the master made a sign and 
the domestic disappeared, The. 
common surprise of the company 
now redoubled, when a third valet 
approaching a third stranger, said to 
him, ‘I believe, sire, your majesty 
cannot remain here any longer, | go 
” and 
immediately disappeared. A fourth 
domestic sai to a fourth master, 
‘every thing is ready for your ma- 
jesty’s departure.” A fifth valet said 
as much toa fifth master; but the 
sixth valet spoke different to the 
sixth master. He said to him, ‘In 
faith, sire, I can get no more credit 
here for your majesty, nor for my- 
self, and we are likely to be both 
arrested, for what is due, this very 
night; I must yo and provide for 
myself.” All the domestics having 
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.has for twenty-five years raised so 
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‘Poland put together,’ 
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disappeared, the six strangers, Can- 
dide and Martin, remained in pro- 
found silence ; at last Candide 
broke it—*‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘this is really a pleasant joke. 
Why, are you all kings? As for 
Martin and myself I assure you we 
are not,” The master of Cacambo 
replied gravely io Italiao—‘ 1 am 
not joking, I am called Achmet thé 
3rd, I have been grand sultan many 
years; [ dethroned my brother ; m 

nephew dethroned me, and cut o 

the heads of my viziers, but I am al- 
lowed to finish my life in the old 
seraglio, and sometimes permitted 
(as at present) to travel for my 
health.” A grave young man, who 
was next to Achmet, spoke after 
him, and said—‘ Lam called Ivan: 
I have been emperor of all the Rus- 
sias ; I was dethroned in my cradle, 
and reared in prison, I have some- 
times permission to travel (as at 
present) accompanied by those who 
guard me.’ The third said, * I am 
Charles Edward, king of England ; 
my father ceded me his rights to the 
kingdom, I have fought to sustain 
them, I am now going to visit my 
dethroned faiher at’ Rome ; dethron- 
ed like me and my grandfather.’ 
The fourth said, ‘I am king of the 
Poles ; the fate of war has deprived 
me of my throne; I resign myself 
to providence like sultan Achmet, 
emperor Ivan, and king Charles, 
to whom God grant long life’ The 
fifth said, ‘J am also king of the 
Poles; I lost wy ‘kingdom twice, 
but providence has given me another 
which I have realised 
more wealth than all the kings of 
It now re- 
mained with the sixth monarch to 
speak: * Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I 
am hot so great a lord as you, never- 
theless | have been a king as well 
as auother; { am Theodore, elected 
king of Corsica, and called your 
majesty, though at present scarcely 
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called sir; I have ordered money 


to be struck, and have not now a - 


farthing; I have had two secretaries 
of state, and my only servant has 
just left me; I have been seated on 
atbrone, and have been a long time 
in the Fleet prison of London, ly- 
ing on a pallet—I am likely to ex- 
perience the same here.’ 

« The five other monarchs listened 
to this discourse with a noble com- 
passion ; each of them gave twenty 
sequins to king ‘Theodore to buy him 
clothes, particularly shirts; and 
Candide presented bim with a dia- 
mond ring worth twenty thousand 
sequins.” 


DELINEATION OF THE COMMERCIAL 
CHARACTER DEBASED BY WAR. 


(From Col. Witliams’ Speech a+ the 
Concentric Society of Liverpool.) 
I have also in my view those spe- 

culators in commercial wares, those 

cold blooded calculators of profit and 
loss, who gambol like the porpus in 

a coming storm; who disgrace an 

honourable calling by pretending 

to be members of it, but whose ele- 
ment is hazard; who have every 
thing to gain; and nothing to lose, 

Those are che tribes who are active 

and gay, while the conflicting world 

is stained with blood, and its peace. 
able inhabitantsenveloped in mourn- 
ing. It is those selfish characters, 
engendered by war, and multiplied 
by its continuance, who cast a damp 

“pte the present joyful termination 
this hideous straggle, and whose 

endeavours wil) not be wanting to re- 

vive it in some shape or other; who 
cannot breathe without a blockade, 
to whom smuggling is alimeat, and 
who, with free access to the other 
coasts of Europe, still sigh for li- 
censes and cargoes of contraband 
to Norway. Itis upon those class- 
es, degraded by this extended war, 
that it will be necessary for the 
peaceable inhabitants of this coun- 


try to keep a most vigilant superiy. 
tefidence, until thefr numbers are 
diminished, their mischievous 
activity corrected, of diverted into 
honester channels. 


DIFFERENT MOTIVES FOR ‘GIVING 
PLAUDITSé 


(From Mr. Shepherd’s speech at the 
Concentric Society, in Liverpool.) 
When I was in Paris, in the year 
1802, | attended a meeting of the 
National Lnstitate. On that occa- 
sion the celebrated Lalande read an 
essay on the position of the fixed 
stars. This paper was very long, 
and very dry—~as long and as dry, 
Gentlemen, as an American state 
paper, It was also so very recon- 
dite, that it was unintelligible to all 
the audience, save some dozen s¢a- 
vans, who sat round the tribune. 
When the essay was concluded, 
these scavans commenced a plaudit, 


in which the whole audience im. .- 


mediately joined. Among the loud- 
est was an officer of the guard, next 
to whom I had the honour to sit. 
Being morally certain that this gal- 
Jant soldier did not understand a sen- 
tence of what had been read, I took 
the liberty indulged to a stranger, 
and said to him, “* Permit me, sir 


‘to ask why you applaud?” To 


which he answered, with a signiti- 
cant smile “ Because I am glad that 


the philosopher’s essay is finish+ 


ed.” 
‘7 e 


AN USEFUL HINT FOR CONDUCTING 
DISPENSARIESs 


Atatime when benevolence is 
so much practised, and such im- 
mense sums sent abroad fur chari- 
table purposes, it cannot be impro- 
per to solicit attention te the sufler- 


ings of ourown countrymen. It is. 


the opinion of many of the Faculty 
that nine tenths of the poor who ap- 
ply to Dispensaries for relief would 
be more benefited by food thao 
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medicine. The latter can be of lit- 
tle use when the powers of nature 
are not sufficiently supported. Hard 
labour and low living are more fruit- 
ful sources of disease than even in. 
dolence and luxury. It frequently 
happens that persons who apply to 
Dispensaries are uawilling toconfess 
their extreme poverty, and it is not 
discovered till they are unable to 
crawl out, and the medical attend. 
ant, In visiting their place of abode, 
wituesses a scene of wretchedness at 
4 
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which humanity shudders! The 
workhouses cannet contain one third 
of those who would gladly become 
inmates, and tle pittance of two 
or three shillings a week is very in- 
sufficient support, when there is no 
means of earning any thing in ad- 
dition—and thousands of sick and 
aged ave in this starving condition ! 
Surely it would be a noble charity to 
establish a fund at Dispensaries to 
assist in cases of distress, with moe 
ney as well as medicine. 


i el) 
POETRY. 


See we neem 


THE two following poems written by 
the late James GitLanp, were published 
some years ago in the Belfast Commercial 
Chronicle, but the merited encomiums 
on the poems of that intrepid and unbend- 
ing patriot Epwarp Rysuton, and the 
descriptive lines on the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade, deserve a more permanent 
record than the ephemeral columns of a 
newspaper, 


ON READING THE POEMS OF EDWARD 
RUSHTON, OF LIVERPOOL. 


Ler other bards attune the venal lyre, 

Lease out its voice, and touch its strings 
for hire, 

By other hands poetic wreaths be twin’d, 

To crown some conquering murderer of 
mankind— 

Here purer themes employ the peaceful 
page, f 

No trumpets bray sno rushing hosts engage, 

No venal flattery etains these honest lays, 

Unawed they censure, and unbought they 
praise, - 


Ye in whose generous breasts the voice of 
woe 

Bids feeling melt, or indignation glow, 

As your fixed minds, the opening story 
leads 

As vengeance royses, or as pity pleads, 

‘Turn to his glowing thoughts, his breath- 
ing lines, 

Where genius’ fire, with judgment’s 
strength combines, 
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To rule truth’s subjeets by poetic laws, 
And marshal fiction’s powers in virvue's 
cause ; 
And as your eyes his pictur’d scenes survey 
Aud your heart owns the moral of his lay, 
The minds pure purpose in its offspring 
' scan, | 
And in his fancy’s wand’rings read the man, 


There trace a soul to generous feeling true, 

That can the path where honor points pur- 
sue, 

Spirit unbending, still to truth allied, 

Pure from each stain of prejudice or pride; 

A heart improv’d, expanded, uncontin’d, 

Glowing with equal love for all mankind, 


‘That meets a ceusuring world without a 


fear, 
And spite of fortune dares to be sincere. 


November, 1806, 
—— 


ON THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


Wuere pours th’ unclouded gun his 
fiercest ray, 

And flaming thro’ the circle of the der. 

Surveys where Gambia o’er its golden 
sands, 

Rolls thro’ unnumber'’d realms and name- 
less lands. 

There, ‘midst his groves, with spring e- 
ternal crown d, 

Where perfumes fill the breezeless air a- 
round, 


egq 
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The spear and arrow glittering in his hand, 

nn wey slow step the Genius of the 
and. 

Bright thro’ the shade, in beaming splen- 
dour shone, 

Each sparkling treasure of the burning 
zone ; 

The diamond, join’d with many a dazzling 
gem, 

Blaz'd on his brow—a sunlike diadem. 

Guard of his steps, th’ attendant lion came, 

With limbs of adamant, and eyes of flame, 

The grim, terrific form, with gore defil’d, 

Frown'd at his side, the monarch of the 
wild. 

The Negroee’ wrongs the Genius’ soul pos- 
sess’d, 

Bedew'd his eye and labour'd in his breast ; 

Bade his dark front a deeper shade assume, 

And cloth’d his sable brow in double gloom. 

In filial grief, his fond complainings rose, 

The father mourn’d his hapless children’s 
woes; 

* Torn from their home to till a stranger's 
soil, 

And bend their free born sinews to the toil ; 

Heirs of the goading lash, the galling chain, 

Doom'd the last dregs of mjsery’s cup to 
drain; 

From ev'ry bright’ning gleam of hope de- 
barr’d, 

Curses their thanks, and torture their re- 
ward, 

To whom vile interest, stifling nature's 
claim, 

Denies a human right, a homan name, 

Each bond of love, and nature's holy ties 

‘Trampled, to glut a savage white man’s 
eyes.” . 

He paus'’d—for with light step and angel 
mien, 

Advancing swift, a female form was seen, 
White were her robes, and thro’ the spicy 
shade, 
Britannia’s “* red cross banner” she dis- 

play’d. 
The Genius saw, and shndder’d at the view, 
For well his eye the guilty ensign knew : 
Oft had he mark'd, while ancher'd as she 
ha 


The floating prison linger’d for her prey, 
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It waved, the emblem of the British name, 

And told him whence his sons’ destroyers 
came, 

While timid he the dreaded standard ey'd, 

“ Ah! who art thou?” with plaintive 
voice he cried, 

“ Why does the British banner load thy 
hand? 

Art thou a dweller in that cruel land? 

No! on thy brow is peaceful meekness 
traced ; 

Thy radiant form with gentlest beauty 

aced, 

Ne’er to a habitant of earth was given : 

Speak to my donbts, fair delegate of Hea- 
ven,” 

Thus framed the answering form her soft 
reply, 

In soothing words and voice of melody : 

*¢ Oh, injured Africa! dismiss thy fears, 

I come to still thy sighs, to dry thy tears, 

To bid thy suff’rings, thy complainings 
cease, 

And give thy bleeding realms the bliss of 
peace. | 

Long has Britannia’s prowling vessels bore, 

This blood-stain’d banner to thy ravag’d 
shore, 

Thy fetter'd sons dragged to a distant clime, 

Traffic'd in souls, and gloried in the crime; 

But now no more thy tepid waves shall bear, 

Her winged dungeons, freighted with des- 
pair, 

Nor selfish commerce deaf to pity's cries, 

Unpunish'’d deal in human merchandize. 

At length has right o’er force and fraud 
prevail’d, ; 

And trade's unfeeling policy has fail’d ; 

Clear'd is the blot from Britain’s brighten'd 
name, 


. And torn the guilty record of her shame; 


Her streaming flag, that now. unspotted 
shines, 

She wrests from avarice, and to me resigns; 

She bade me seek with pitying haste thy 
shore, 

To peace and joy thy nations to r¢store. 

Lo! at her high command, fram Heaven 
I came, 

Receive thy guest—for Mercy is my name.” 

April \Nth, 1807. 


a el 
DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


Specification ef the patent granted te Robert 
Lampion, of Whitby, in the county of York, 
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Canvas and Sail Cloth, with Homp and Flax, 
or either of them, without any Starch. 


Y new and improved method of 

making and manufacturing double 
canvas and sail-cloth with hemp aud flax 
or either of them, without any starch 
whatever, consists in first spianing the 
warp yarn either by hand, or with the 
sort of machinery generally used for such 
purposes, without water or dampness of 
any kind whatever; afterwards properly 
cleansing and bleaching the same in the 
best manner, and having made it perfectly 
dry from that process, placing and work- 
ing it on a machine similar to those coms 
monly used in cotton manufactories ; 
round the upper bobbins of which ma- 
chine, the same is rolled in single threads, 
so as that when the said machine is put 
in motion in the usual manner, the effect 
thereof is to untwist those threads, and 
take out of them all the twist that was 
made therein by the operation of spinning, 
and to twist or interweave two of them 
into one thread on to half the number of 
other bobbins in the lower part of the 
said machine, the reverse or contrary way 
to that in which the single threads or warp 
had been before twisted ; by this process, 
the yarn is not so hard twisted as at first, 
and in the operation of thus reversing the 
twist, the fibres of the flax are so closely 
united, and are laid or arranged so per- 
fectly level and even in every respect as 
to render the warp yarn or threads much 
stronger than any double threads are by 
the usual mode of manufacture with starch- 
ed chains; the double threads or warp 
yarn veing thus prepared and twisted to- 
gether into one chain or -warp, the same 
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is ont preserved from injury whilst 
passing through the slay walk in the sub- 
sequent operation of weaving, and thus 
the necessity of using any starch or sub- 
stitute for starch whatever, which ia the 
ofdinary mode of manufacturing is used. 
only for the purpose of uniting the two 
threads or warp, and making them smooth 
so as to pass through the slay walk with 
facility and without injury, is altogether 
superceded, The canvas thus manufactur 
ed is much more pliant than what is made 
with starch or in any other manner, and 
is sttonger, not only because its being so 
very regular, and even necessarily makes 
the stress equal in every part, but because 
in consequence of there being no starch 
used in the manufacture, the weight of 
that material, which is considerable in 
every web or piece, must be supplied b 

an additional quantity of warp and woof, 
and being soft and pliant, it will thicken 
when used, and become of a closer tex- 
ture without breaking or running up, or 
being liable to mildew of turn black. 
Where hemp is used in the manufacture, 
I hackle the same with soft soap and a 
very small proportion of oil in preference 
to the entire use of oil, as ong prace 
tised ; for this preparation lays the fibres 
as even as oil does, and at the same time 
counteracts the viscous qualities of the 
hemp, and with a proper quantity of 
pearl or pot-ashes assists in bleaching the 
yarn, and obtaining a good colour in that 
process, The advantages of my invention 
of course extend to canvas made of un- 
bleached yarn, and the only difference iu 


‘the manufacture thereof is, the process 


of bleaching being thea dispeused with. 


a 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XV. 
Edited by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 
10s. 

Portraits of Hlustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with Biographical aud His 
torical Memoirs of their Lives and Ac- 
tions; by Edmund Lodge, Esq. 

BOTANY. 

The Classes and Ordersof the Linnzan 

System of Botany. — Illustrated by select 


Specimens of Foreign and Indigenous 


Plants. To be published in Monthly 
Parts. Part lst; 6s. Coloured, 4s. Plain. 
The whole to be comprized in 26 Num- 
bers. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The Chemical Guide, or Complete Com- 
panion to the Portable Chest of Chemis- 
try ; containing full directions for mak- 
ing and using all the different Tests or Re« 
agents empluyed in the Analysis of Are 
tificial and Natural Preduets, 7s. 6d, 
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COMMERCE. 

Compendium of Laws recently passed 
for regulating the Trade with the East 
Indies; by Thornton, 7s. 

DRAMA. 

Arminius, or the Deliverance of Ger- 
many; a Tragedy; by Charles Knight, 
4s. 


EDUCATION. 

New System of Teaching the Art cf 
Writing ; by J. Carstair, 12s. 

Prosodia Graca ; sive, Metrorum Gr2- 
corum per Regulas et Exempla Expositio, 
In usum Studiosz Juventutis; Pars }, 
Also, Part II., a Dissertation on the Vere 
sification of Homer, and the Use of the 
Digamma in his Poems ; to which is sub- 
joined the first Book of the Iliad, with 
Notes illustrative of the Rules of Ver- 
sification; by George Dunbar, F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, 5s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY, 

A new Map of the Russian Dominions 
in Europe, with the adjacent countries, 
#£.2 12s, 6d. 

Account of Canada; by David Ander- 
son, 10s. 6d. 

History of the Town and Port of Do- 
ver, and of Dover Castle; by the Rev. 
J. Lyon, 18s. 

e Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland ; comprizing Specimens of Arche 
itecture and Sculpture, and other Vesti 
of former Ages; together with Illustra- 
tions of remarkable Incidents in Bor- 
der History and Tradition; by Walter 
Scott, Esq. Part VII. 10s. 6d, 

HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Scotland, published 
from several old Manuscripts; by Robt. 
Lindsay, 4.1 1s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

A View of the Jurisprudence of the 
Isle of Man ; by J. Johnson, Esq. 10s. €éd. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

An Essay on the Prevention and Cure 
of Insanity; with Observations on the 
Rules for the detection of Pretenders to 
Madness ; by G. N. Hill, 12s. | 

Results of Experience in the Treatment 
of Cases of defective Utterance, from 
Deficiencies in the Roof of the Mouth, 
and other oe wee men and Mal-con- 
formations of the Organs of Speech ; by 
‘John Thelwall, Esq. 5s. 

Practical Essay on the Diseases of the 
ap Sytem; by Wm. Goodlad, 

8 
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_ MINERALOGY. 

Account @f the Basalts of Saxony, with 

Observations on the Origin of Basalts in 

general ; by J. E. Daubuisson; translat. 

ed, with Notes, by P. Neill, F.R.S.E. &c, 
&c. 9s. bds. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Forms for the ready Calculation of the 
Longitude, with the Tables ready pub- 
lished ; by J. de Mendoza Rios, Esq, F, 
RS. 4s. 

A History of the University and Col- 
leges of Cambridge; including Notices 
of the Founders and Eminent Men; b 
G. Dyer, A.B. formerly of Etnmanoy 
College, Cambridge ; with a Series of 
Ulustrative Engravings, to correspond 
with Chalmers’ History of Oxford; in 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. £.2 2s. 

The Philosophical Histery of the Eu- 
ropean Languages; by Alexander Mur- 
ray, D.D.F.R.S.E. late Professor of Orient. 
al Janguages in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; with a brief Memoir of the Life 
of the Author, Zo be Published by Subscrip- 
tion. 

The History, Design, and present State 
of the various public Charities in and near 
London; in Six Parts; by Anthony 
Highmore, Esq., £1. bds. 

Annals of the Poor ; containing, The 
Dairy-man’s Daughter ; The Negro Ser- 
vant; and The young Cottager; by 
the Rev. L. Richmoad, A.M., 7s. __ 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Recreations in Natural History; or, 
Popular Sketches of British Quadrupeds; 
describing their Nature, Habits, and Dis- 
positions ; and interspersed with Original 
Anecdotes. Embellished with numerous, 
Engravin and Wood Cuts, from Por- 
traits of living Animals, painted by the 
first Masters; No. 1, 4s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
§ Mansfield Park ; 3 Vols. 18s. 

The Princess; or, the Royal’ Liber- 
tines; 3 Vols. 18s. 

Rosanne ; or, a Father’s Labour lost ; 
by L. M. Hawkins, 5 vols. 13s. 

Love and War; an Historical Ro- 
mance ; by Alex. Stiven, 12s. 

The Scotchwoman ; by A. F. Holstein, 
15s, 

POETRY. 

The Orphans; or, the Battle of Nevil’s 
Cross; a Metrical Romance, in Six Cane 
tos, 7s. 6d. 

Greece, in 3 Parts; with Notes, Clae 
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sical Illustrations, and Sketches of the 
Scenery ; by Wm. Haygarth, A.M. 

National Triumphs; by Mrs. Cockle. 

Isabel, a Tale, in Two Cantos; and 
other Poems; by E. S. Erskine, 6s, 

An Ode to his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; by Irenzus. 

Ariadne, in Three Parts; by Edward, 
Lord ‘Thurlow, 4s. 

Love of Fame, a Satire, 2s. 

The Rise of Zurich; or, the Fall of 
Peruka ; by Democritus, 3s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONGMY. 

Political Memento, or, Extracts from 
the Speeches during the last*Six Years, of 
nearly One Hundred of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of both Houses of 
Parliameat on the Policy, Conduct, and 
robable Result of the War; by a Par- 
iamentary Reporter. 

The Work of Twenty Years brought 
to a Crisis in Twenty Days; Is. 

The Confession of Napoleon Bonaparte 
te the Abbe Maury, 10s. 


Documents relating to Public Affairs. A75 


The Correspondence of the Royal Per- 
sonages, and the Communication to the 
Spea of the House of Commons, &c. 
2s. 

Observations on the Corn Laws, by 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., 3s. 


SERMON. 

The Hand of God acknowledged in the 
Punishment of unjust and oppressive Am- 
bition ; by Laut Carpenter, L.L.D, 1s, Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

Family Devotion Assisted; containing 
Forms of Morning and Evening Prayers 
for I'wo Weeks; by Joshua Toulmin, 
D.D. 2s. 


TOURS AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour throngh the Isle of 
Elba 3 by Sir Richard C. Hoare, Bart. 

Sir William Stanley's Garland} contain- 

ing his Twenty One Years’ Travels 

through most part of the World, and 

his safe Return to Latham Hail, 
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BERKSHIRE ADDRESS, 

T? his Royal Highness the Prince ef 

Wales, Regent of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland. a 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

We hve Majesty's most dutifal and loyal 
subjects, the Gentlemen, Clergy, Free- 
holders, and others, of the county of 
Berks, assembled at Reading, this seven- 
teenth day of May, 1814, approach your 
Royal Highness, to offer our congratula- 
tions upon the late glorious victories of 
the Allied Armies—and the more especial- 
ly glorious, because no feeling of resent- 
ment, nor desire for the acquisition of 
territory, but an avowal of the pure and 
legitimate objects of war, the destruction 
of tyranny aud oppression, and the at- 
tainment of peace and justice, has led to 
the happy result. From the time we were 
gratified by reading in the public priots, 
the last gracious speech of your gt 3 
Highness to the British Parliament, fol- 
lowed by the judicious and temperate de- 
claration of your Allies, disclaiming all 
intention to humble and degrade the 
French nation, we began to entertain a 
hope shat a cruel and destructive war 


was ee to a termination, and we 
are most happy to express to your Royal 
Highness our gratification at thre fortunate 
issue, and our high admiration of the Al- 
lied Powers, who, suppressing ordinary 
feelings of revenge for the violence aud 
aggressions committed in their own terri-" 
tory, had the forbearance and magna- 
nimity to enter Paris with the olive branch 
of peace, instead of the weapon of re- 
taliation. Much as the inhabitants of 
France have endured in their struggle for 
om an liberty, they are amply rewarded 
y hearing, in their own capital, a declar- 
ation from the great Potentates of Europe, 
that the People have a right to choose 
their own government : lefe to their 
choice we have a pride and pleasure ia 
learning that their wisdom and experience 
have directed them to look for a model 
for their own constitution, to that country 
whose Prince has declared, “ That the 
Crown is held ia trust for the benéefic of 
the People.” We trust also that the French. 
Revolutiva will prove a wholesome lesson 
to Kings and Su the House of 
Bourbon will never forget the rights and 
liberties of the People by whose choice 
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they are recalled to the throne; and that 
no expectation of that perfection of gov- 
ernment which belongs to no human in- 
stitution, will lead the people to revolt 
at the exercise of authority delegated by 
themselves. We are also desirous of ex- 
pressing to your Royal Highness our hope 
and confidence, that in the prosecution 
of the war with America, the same liberal 
and enlightened policy which has been 
lately adopted, and so successfully, in 
Europe,.will be displayed beyond the At- 
lantic; that the banners of England will 
never be unfurled to gratify ambition or 
check political liberty, but that in all parts 
of the world this country will be as renown- 
ed for the justice of her counsels, asthe 
valour of her arms. We congratulate 
your Royal Highness that the convulsions 
of the last four and twenty years having 
in a great measure chased away super- 
stition and feudal tyranny, and united in 
one bond of alliance so many nations, we 
have now the fairest prospect of an im- 
proved condition to the People, and a 
permament and prosperous peace through- 
out Europe. Having now leisure to at- 
tend to our affairs at home, we trust that 
all will allow that a convenient season 
has at length arrived to repair the defects 
in the Representation, which lapse of 
time has introduced into our Constitu- 
tion, 

May your Royal Highness long live to 
enjoy the best fruits of a just govern- 
ment—the thanks and gratitude of an In- 
dependent Nation. 

N.B. After “ Glorious Victories,” in 
the 5th line, the following alteration was 
directed, om the motion of Mr. King, 
“ with which the Allied Armies had been 
blessed by a gracious Providence.” 


EEE 
COMMON HALL OF LONDON. 


In a meeting or assembly of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Liverymen of the several 
Companies of the City of London in 
Common Hall assembled, at the Guildhall 
of the City, on Friday the 27th day of 
May, 1814. 

Resolved unanimously, That the pro- 
duce of land has been considerably in- 
creased in value during a protracted war- 
fare, which has enabled the land-owner 
to obtain, and the farmer to give a great 
increase of rent, while at the same time 
the manufacturing and commercial part 
of the community have suffered the great- 
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est depression, and the labourer and me. 
chanic have been forced to submit to the 
severest privations. 

Resolved unanimously, That at a time 
when the people are anxiously looking for 
an amelioration of their sufferings, and 
the revival of commerce, as the natural 
result of the return of peace, it is with 
the deepest concern that we have ubserved 
a measure introduced into Parliament, 
the obvious tendency of which is to keep 
up the price of corn, and thereby to give 
permanency to the exorbitant rents, 
which the peculiar circumstances of the 
times had endbled the land-owner to ob- 
tain. 

Resolved unanimously, That such a 


measure is fraught with the most alarming: 


evil; for as the price of labour must be in 
proportion to the price of subsistence, it 
necessarily follows that an increase will 


take place in the price of our manufac.’ 


tures, which must ultimately give the 


manufacturers of other countries a decided . 


advantage. «= 

Resolved unanimously, That a large 
proportion ef our taxes are raised from 
trade and commerce, and whatever, there. 
fore, tends to raise the price of food, 
tends directly to destroy the sources from 
which a principal part of our revenues 
are derived. 

Resolved unanimously, That the great 


and important changes now attempted to. 


be made in the Corn Laws, are no less 
repu t to those sound and wholesome 
principles, by which our agriculture and 
commerce have flourished, than prejudicial 
to the public interest. 


ved gnanimously, That petitions 


be presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, praying that the further discussion 
of this measure may be postponed until 
such time as Parliament shail have receiv- 
ed such evidence as will demonstrate the 
necessity for carrying into effect a change 
of such magnitude und importance. 

The drafts of the petitions being read, 
were unanimously agreed to. 

Resolved unanimously, That the said 
petitions be signed by the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor, three Aldermen, 
and twelve Liverymen. 

Resolved unanimously, That the Sheriffs 
attended by the Remembrancer, de wait 
upon and request some Lord in Parlia- 
ment to present the petition to the Right 
Honourable the House of Lords. 

Resolved unanimously, That the Re- 
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presentatives of the City in Parliament be 
requested to present the petition to the 
Honourable the House of Commons, 

Resolved, That the Representatives of 
this City in Parliament be instructed to 
support the prayer of the said petition in 
the Honourable the House of Commons. 

At the same meeting it was resolved, 
That the Livery of London having uni- 
formly deprecated all interference of one 
nation in the internal concerns of another, 
have hailed, with the highest admiration, 
that recurrence to sound and just prin- 
ciples, which has marked the happy ter- 
mination of 2 devastating war. 

They cannot, therefore, but feel the 
greatest concern at observing the attempts 
now making to subjugate the Norwegians, 
a brave and inoffensive People, to a fo- 
reign yoke, against which they have 
loudly declared their abhorreuce ; and 
they most deeply regret, that the British 
Navy should be employed in a blockade, 
the obvious tendency of which is to starve 
them into submission. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of this Common Hall be ag to George 


Scholey, esq. Alderman, late Lord Mayor 


_ of this cir, for his upright conduct, 


whilst presiding over this great Metropo- 
lis, and for his peculiar attention to the 
poor, in his endeavours to reduce the 
price of bread. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of this Common Hall be given to Robert 
Waithman, esq. the mover, and Edward 
White, esq. the seconder of the Resolu- 
tions agreed to this Mis relating to the 
proposed alteration in the Corn Law 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
‘of this Common Hall be given to Mr. 
Alderman Wood, the mover, and Samuel 
Favell, esq. the seconder of the Resolution 
agreed to this day, relating to the block- 
ade of Norway. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of this Common Hall be given to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, for 
his readiness in calling this Common Hail, 
and for his upright and impartial con- 
duct in presiding over the business of this 
day. 

. WoonrTuorre. 
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Strike, but Acar! 


Dear Sia,—In your public address to 
the freeholders of Yorkshire on the 15th 
of October, you offered it as your opinion, 
that radical reform, according tothe recti- 
tude and extreme simplicity of the prayer 
of our Petitions, is “ at present uNATTAIN- 
axe ;” but that your partial Reform, de- 
viating from that rectitude and simplicity, 
is “ PRACTICABLE ;” or, as you word it, 
“‘a great practical improvement,” Here, 
then, we come once more round, after 
more than thirty years of disputation, to 
the same point on which we have all a- 
long differed, the point of practical po- 
licy. It isen the practicability of our re- 
spective ems that we are still at issue ; 
and on their practicability alone. You 
assume four positions, namely, first, that 
your plan of adding to the house of Com- 
mons another hundred of members, to be 
chosen by counties, and that obtaining 
triennial parliaments, is practicable. Se- 
condly, that what we, the radical reform- 
ists, claim, namely, an equal representa- 
tion, to the same extent as direct taxation, 
together with annual parliaments, is un- 
attainable. Thirdly, that your plan is 
practicable, because it ig only a mere step 
to something better; or; in other words, 
because it is imperfect ; and fourthly, that 
what we claim is unattainable, because 
it would at once restore the rights and li- 
berties of the nation ; or in other words, 
because it is perfect. 

In support of your first and third po- 
sitions, that is, in proof of the practicabi- 
lity of your own plan, you offer four ar- 
guments, namely, first, that it has had the 
sanction and authority of six statesmen . 


whom you name ; ene i that it is the 
identical measure which Yorkshire adopte 


ed in 1780; thirdly, that Mr. Pitt, when 
principal Minister, offered it to parlia- 
ment; and fourthly that its propriety 
has “ been confirmed by a precedent 
which has completely proved the practic- 
ability” aye, “and the efficacy of the 


- measure,” namely the “ precedent of Ire- 


land” at the time of the Union. 

Of these four arguments in order. As 
I am no enemy to prerogative, in those 
cases where an exercise of royal authority 
for the public good is absolutely neces- 
sary, but for which law cannot, from the 
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nature of things, hawe made provision ; 
the necessity afterwards to be submitted 
to the judgment of a free parliament ; so 
neither am I an enemy to political expe- 
diency, in statesmen or private persons, 
in those cases wherein an exercise of dis- 
cretion for the public good is absolutely 
necessary, but for whieh the Constitution 
cannot, from the nature of things, have 
made provision ; the necessity to be af- 
terwards submitted to the judgment of 
the public. Squaring my opinion by this 
rule, I must very much doubt the correct- 
ness or the wisdom of the ablest states- 
men” or of any other persons, how learn- 
ed or accomplished soever, in pursuing 
state reforms on crude fancies, or arbi- 
trary notions of their own; especially 
such as have been picked up in the very 
infancy of their political knowledge, with- 
out having at least previously tried what 
the constitution could do for them. And, 
thus thinking, you must not be surprised 
that it andl 3 be my opinion, that for 
any exercise of discretion, unauthorized 
as aforesaid, there can be no authority ; 
tifat not the united voice of men and an- 
gels can give authority to that which 
is in its own nature radically wrong and 
bad. 

Let us now consider first, what in any 
matter of human study is meant by an 
authority ; and next, what is the weight 
of the several authorities you barely name 
assuch. First, then, in producing autho- 
rities in any branch of science, it is usual 
nor only to produce those who have most 
scientifically or systematically discussed 
and explained, in a didactic form, the 
particular branch of knowledge under 
consideration, but to quote them, chapter 
and verse, in support of the tacts we state, 
or the opinions we offer ; but you barely 
give us the names of six persons who, 
how eminent soever in other respects, 
none of them, (Mr. Pitt, the most ob- 
jectionable of them all, alone excepted) 
ever went farther on the science of Re- 
presentation, than writing an occasional 
speech, In the way of authority, you 
would have found more support from 
divers individuals, than from all of them 
put together. . 

*“ The first Chatham,” on one occasion 
spoke, indeed, in favour of adding one 
or more Members to each county, as a 
balance against the rotten boroughs; on 
another occasion, to that suggestion, he 
added, shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments; and, on a third, he merely repeat- 
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ed the same; but conscious that he had 
not comprehensively employed his mind 
on the subject, and that it was then but 
very imperfectly understood, he says, ing 
apology, “* I have thrown out this idea, 
with the just diffidence of a private man, 
who presumes to suggest any thing new 
in a high matter.”* When to this noble 
man, a little before his death, was shewn, 
by General Oglethorpe, the ** Declaration 
of Rights,”+ on which the Duke of Rich. 
mond’s Bill was framed, and which “ De. 
claration” goes one degree farther than 
our present petitions, the old Peer, 
with emphasis and emotion, exclaimed, 
“ Aye, this is very right!” which 
words the General reported to Mr. 
Granville Sharp and myself, at Mr, 
William Sharp's, in the Old Jewry. 
On that Occasion my own imagination 
pictured to me the sinking patriot’s regret, 
that on the basis of restored liberty at 
heme, he had not built the splendid ‘edi. 
fice of aggrandizement, which he erected 
for his country abroad. 

Asto “ the first Camden,” what, my 
dear sir, shall we say to your treatment 
of this venerable sage? In the overs 
flowing of, your zeal to ‘ decidedly dis- 
approve and reject our propositions,” 
you attempt to stigmatize one of them, 
consisting of this great lawyer’s celebrated 
maxim, as a ‘“ dangerous innovation ;” 
thus reprobating his doctrine, while, 
without ceremony, you impress into your 
service his injured name. While you con- 
demn our proposition, that representa. 
tion ought to be co-extensive with direct 
taxation, you boldly class Lord Camden 
among your authorities; whereas his real 
authority is not for you, but against you, 
That maxim of ours his Lordship laid 
down in his speech of 1766 against taxing 
the colonies, 

On that occasion he said, “ my searches 
have mere and more convinced mé, (Rat 
the British Parliament have no right to 
tax the Americans. 1! shall not, therefore, 
consider the Declaratory Bill, now lying 
on your table ; for to what purpose but 
loss of time, to consider the particulars 
of a Bill, the very existence of which is 
i/legal, absolutely illegal ; contrary to the 


_-—— ——- 
——— 





* Anecdotes of the Ear! of Chatham, 
octavo, il, 34; and Addresses from the 
Common Council to the King, 1 760—1770, 
p- 167, 168. 

+ People’s Barrier, p. 20. 
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fundamental laws of nature, contrary to 
the fundamental laws of this Constitution ? 
A Constitution grounded on the eternal 
and immutable laws of nature; a Consti- 
tution, whose foundation and centre is 
LIBERTY. Nor, my lords, is the doc- 
trine mew, "tis as old as the Coustitution, 
it grew up with it; indeed it is its sup- 
Port; taxation and representation are imsepar- 
ably united; GOD hath joined them; no 
British Parliament can separate them ; to 
endeavour to do it is to stab our very 
vitals. My position is this,—I repeat it— 
I will maintain it to my last hour. Taxation 
and rcpresentation are inseparable ; this pros 
position is founded on the laws of nature; 
for whatever is a man’s own is absolutely 
his Own; no man has a right to take it 
from him without his consent, either ex- 
pressed by himself or representative; who 
ever attempts to do it, attempts an in- 
jury; whoever does it, commits arobbery; 
he throws down, he destroys the distinc- 
tion between liberty and Sb ty Tax- 
ation and representation are coeval with, 
and essential’ to, this Constitution.” 

I have now fulfilled the promise made 
in a former letter, that Lord Camden 
should answer Lord Milton, when this 
young nobleman sarcastically asked, at 
what precise period of English histor 
taxation and representation were unit 
And may, I not now justly retort on my 
friend Wyvil, in“his strain? Am I pot 
entitled to tell him, that our claims to 
‘ representation co-extensive at least with 
direct taxation ;’ as well as that * such re- 
presentation, being a common right, 
ought, throughout the community, to be 
equally distributed ;’ being of the essence 
of, and coeval with, the Constitution, 
they who attempt to stigmatize these prin- 
ciples as “ dangerous innovations” are 
the rash men,” the “ visionaries” of 
our day? And may I not add, that ‘al- 
though I question not his “ good inten- 
tions” in proposing, in recommending, 
and endeavouring ounce more to introduce 
triennial Parliaments, he is proposing, and 
recommending, and endeavouring once 
more to introduce that which I have 
proved to have been a “ dangerous inno- 
vation,” because a treasonable subversion 


- of the Constitution ; and consequently “ a 


stab to our very vitals ?”" ; 

In respect of “ Lansdowne, the friend 
of both” Chatham and Camden, he is 
equally to be quoted as favouring perfect 
and imperfect Reform. Having once i- 
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vited me to Lansdown-house, he stated . 
to me, that, considering the honourable 
lead which the Duke of Richmond had 
taken in the matter of Reform, it would 
not become him to affect the foremost 
place; but he assured me that he would 
march with his Grace, side by side, gos 
ing as far as the Duke himself. And ia 
his public letter to the Wiltshire Com- 
mittee, speaking of “ pushing the right 
of the People to its utmost extent, by in- 
sisting upon anual election, and a total 
change of the representation,” (alluding 
to the Duke’s Bill) that Parliaments might 
be “ frequently and equatly chosen,” he 
says, *“ there are men who foresee more 
inconvenience than, | confess, I do, in 
the whole extent of these propositions,”* 

“ fhe virtuous Saville,” was he who 
first pointed out to me the Duke of ®ich- 
mond as the most likely man of the then 
Opposition to act on my ideas, Exem- 
plary as the Baronet was for public vir- 
tue, he was in no respect an authority ia 
the science of Representation. It was. 
through fear that the influence of his high 
character might give currency to some 
erroneous notions, observable in his Ad- 
dress tothe Freeholders of Yorkshire, on 
the Sth of September, 1780, I felt my- 
self called on, in defence of the true 
principles of representation, to offer to 
his notice afew strictures on that compo- 
sition, as may be seen in Almon’s Xe- 
membrancer${ On that subject Sir George 
was, in fact, rather the pupil than the 
preceptor of bis constituents ; wherefore 
they being wrong, he was not likely tu_be 
right — 
Sach, indeed, is my veneration for the 
memory of the mun, it is only because 
you injudiciousiy extort it from me, I 
now say what I do, To put me down in 
argument, you endeavour to litt up, as 
authorities, cther persons who were not 
entitled to any such distinction. There 
is, however, one proposition in the Re- 
presentative science, on which | shail be - 
as ready as yourself to subscribe to the 
opinion of Sir George Saville,,when, in 
1782, he told the House of Commons, 
that it * might as well call itself the Re- 
presentation of France, a8 Of the people 
of £England’’§ , 





* Wyvill’s Political Pap. IV. 135. 

+ Ibid, 

¢ Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. 1.466. § X. 334, 
arr 
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Although Mr. Fox, for his generous na- 
ture, for the sweethess of his temper, 
and other amiable qualities, was, to all 
who enjoyed his personal acquaintance, 
a singular object of affection, and for ca- 
paciousness of intellect, an uncommon 
luminary ; yet he had political defects 
which, on the subject of representation, 
forbid us to quote him as an authority. 

Notwithstanding every reflecting man 
must, with Lord Camden perceive, that 
*¢ the foundation and centre of our Con- 
stitution is LIBERTY,” and, consequent- 
Jy, that a Representation of the People, 
anda Duration of Parliament according to 
the Constitution, ought at all times to have 
been the primary object of an English 
Statesman’s edycation, a never neglected 
part of his study, the very root of his 
political fnowledge, and the polar star of his 
policy; yet where, and when, have we 
seen those who have been proféssedly 
trained up for rulers of the state, ;thus 
initiated in this political science! ‘In the 
utter hegiect Of these rudiments of know- 
ledye in the education of her statesmen, 
our unhappy country, alas! may dis- 
gover the certain rudiments, the assured 
roots of gteat and numerous political 
calamities!" In no man’s early career in 
Parliament was this defective education 
of ‘an English gentleman more couspic- 
ubus than in that of Mr. Fox, who took 
a promibent parr in those repeated de- 
bates. and these violent ' resolutions of 
the House of Commons, by which, inthe 
several contests between Mr. Wiikes and 
Colonel Lutterel, that is, between’ free 
election afd cespotism, the prisciple of 
Representation was so memorably out- 
raged. ——™ Agrees 

Subsequent conduct, indeed, manifested 
a conviet'on of this ertor ; but it never 
fully proved that’ inthis rudimental basis 
of English ‘political knowledge, Mr. Fox 
was as fitmiliar and as much at home as 
in Roman ‘and’ Greek frerature, with 
which, at school, ‘his tnind had been im- 
ued. Besides, thus launched on‘ the sea 
of polities without a compass, the course 
and the évents cf Mr. ‘Fox's early life, 
unfortunately ‘moulded him, of' necessity, 
imtd a purty-man—a thrakiom which di- 
vests the wise of their wisdom, the strong 
of their strength, converting those’ whom 
lavish nature has gifted for the bulwarks 
or regenerators of a state, into the mere 
props and managers of a faction. 

We hase no evidence whatever that, 
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in the science of representation, Mr. Fox 
was a complete master; for even after 
circumstances in the American war had 
arranged him on the side of Reform, and 
made him perpetual Chairman of the 
Westminster Committee ; yet, relative to 
that object, he took a very slender share 
in its proceedings ; and his few speeches 
on the subject do not permit us to con- 
sider him as an authority.—So late as 1795, 
he could even offer it in the House of 
Commons as his opinion, that whether 
Parliaments were annua/, that is, accord. 
ing to the Constitution, aad compatible 
with liberty, or septeazial, that is, in sub- 
version of the Constitution, and in utter 
violation of national freedom, was im- 
MATERIAL !* aphtgs 
Parliamentary experience, however, 
seemed at length to have conviiiced him 
of those general truths which early fell 
from the lips of Mr. Pitt,—that without 
a radical Reform of the Commons House, 
no Minister can be an honest man ; that with- 
cut such: Reform, no wise and viriuous 
Minieter could find’ support; for, accord- 
ing to the gallery repurters, he is stated 
to have declared, in the debate on Mr. 
Grey’s motion, in 1797, that “ he would 
never take a part in any Administration, 
which should not have for its basis a sub- 
stantial Reform in the Representation of 
the People.” Had he, in the consterna- 
tidn which fell upon St. James’s on the 
death of Mr. Pitt, displayed’ on this point 
the voxce instead of the svavity of his 
gigantic * mind as sanguine patriotism, 
recoliecting ‘the conditions made with the 
Court ‘when Mr. Fox ‘was formerly one 
of a new Ministry with Lord Rocking- 
ham, fondly hoped he would, ‘no man 
can say that as sudden‘as uvexpected, 
and as great a revolution of sentiment 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform might 
not have burst forth, as that ‘which tn 
militaty affairs we are at this moment 
contemplating.’ “But, alas! how can I 
here refrain from a triendly expostulation 
with the injudicious Whigs, in different 
parts of the kingdom, who, by the ex- 
travagance of undistinguishing panegyric, 
greatly’ injure’ Mr. Fox’s reputation, 
while they use his name as a rallying call 
of their scattered party ? If they do in 
reality love the name and revere the 
virtues of that extraordinary man, let it 


aS = = 


* Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. 
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not be without a recollection, that the errors 


of such @ man are @ nation’s calamities. Note, 


ing every noble example he set, and every 
good deed le did here, with an honest 
pride let them take post, and from this 
point, weeping over the frailties of a 
inan intended by nature for a political 
saviour, let them advance, for accom- 
plishing what Mr. Fox himself did. not 
achieve. They are wont to dwell oa the 
Whig principles which prevailed at the 
period of * the” glorfous Revolution.” 
They will do wetl,: then, to: keep in mind, 
that the most, important of all the objects 
then held out were, a “ free assembly: of 
the nation, in a lawful Parliament 5”. and 
% preveuting the too eng continuawce of the 
same Parliament ;"* objects, from that 
day to this, mut attained, If these Whigs 
are content so be. disregarded as a. mere 
declaiming, faction, they will continie to 
assemble at the name of. Mr. Fox; wighour 
other proof of. patriotism ; as the chil- 
dren of corruption assemble at the pame 
of Mr. Pitt, and chink thag. name alone, 
ail sufficient, for, their purpose, But af 
these Whigs desire public confidence, it, 
isin doother way, they must proceed; a, 
way that is open, a way that cannot: be, 
thigsunderstou@. 5. wu cleo ah ws join 

Returning from this digression;, 1 must, 
confess that, with regard to the remain- 
ing personage on your list Of authorities, | 
should et «his time of day as soon have 
expected you to have mentioned Jupas 
among the authoriues, for Christianity, 
as that apostate, amogg the authorizies fox, 
Parltamentary Reform. eda ok 184 

Unless,. my dear Sir, you have some! 
peculiar delight ia living under a delusions 
inost wonderful is the persuasion, you ia 
18135 express, of the ‘Minister, Pitt's bav- 
ing been in“ st cerity” |a reformer im 
the year 1785, and in sincerity #* patter 
of the Irish Representation” sa 1800... 60, 
early as 1786 you,.maaifested your strong’ 
suspicious of, that sincerny.t . da 17934 
his sposines appeafed to you “no. longer, 
questionable." 5. ys “$y? 
_ In’ the very year 1785, you might have, 
doubted, for, on the 7th of May mahay 
year, our friend . b, too candid to,aud4 
pect without, cayse,.and too clearsighted: 


s 
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* Journals of the Com. x. 3, 5, 6, 22 
Appeal to the Nation, in 1812, 19, 91. 
+ Wyvil’s Polit Pap. 1V. 47, 48. 
} ibid. Gh. 
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to be easily deceived, wrote to you as 
follows :—*: In Irelaud, as in a faithful 
mirror, the real maxims of the present 
Admiistration [Pitt's] respecting politicad 


hb rty, appear strongly retlected, and ia, 


their: naiwe deformity ;"* while you, vit 
seems, was persuaded that the man who, 


was playing the tyraut in Ireland was acte, 


ing the patriot. in Eugland! It was in 
the same year (1785) the Doctor deliver- 
ed the opiniva ‘you have recorded, that. 
this saine Patt was, politically “ the worst. 
man living, aad would go greater lengths. 
to destroy the remainwg liberties of chis, 
country than any Munisser ever did bes. 
fore him.” in 4 leer beating dace on 
the 2d of August, iu that same year785, 
Dr. Jebb’s penetration shiues im full 
lustre. He even prophesies the. Union 
(which did nor take place until after 4 lapse: 
of fifteen years,) aud the «fatal comsequences 
of thar Unied. . Speaking of “ the tourth 
proposition of the regu/stions,” respecting 
the trade of che two countries, he says, 
“ which, oh shape tv patriotism! passed 
without debate in, the House of Jurdsy. 
is to assert the superinitending puwer ot the 
British Legislature ia the ppecific instance 
therein. mentiyned. Buty what is, Rare 
hamesitary Representativn id thus country 2, 
Is it Mot a umoekery aud av empty name,?’, 
* At the present. f shall only observey 
that should. his resolution pass in breland,, 
the firs: geaily blow, will tues be. struck, 
at Englis _tadependence ; a secund with quly, 
then be wanting to wafrant me. to ¢x- 
claim, actum. est de libertute dughcanay | he. 
Victory Of the muinjops, of the, saben 
would be fartheg pusued, antl. by am 
union of the kingdoms (the obviousaim, 
and. almost ayowed purpose of the present, 
movements of povexninent) aif power of, 
constitutional sesistance woud be for, edger, loss, 
to bydh countries, 'f.,. {330) f G4 ol , 

Tvadmu thar anu! 1799, whea pom ree, 
ceived adirect communmesiion, you angbt, 
not, have known that, Pus, by Ue Jebb,, 
in, £785, Was eo.¢¢ined “iue worst wan 
living.” 1 alg. agiamt the pydssibslity 
(against however she prubability) of your 
pot having seeuthy, feiter, conveying the 
Doctor's tor¢gsignt ot the Ustos aud i 
consequences, pubbshed in bis works im 
4787. But lecannot aduut that, m lela, 





Ser - —_——— 
* Wyvill’s Polit. Pap. (L 456. 
+ Ifid Vi. 71. 


$ Jebb’s Works, UL 387. 
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you are warranted in believing Pitt's 
se rong or virtue as a reformer, 
either in 1785 or in 1800; or that his Irish 
« precedent” produced any other effect, 
than ADDING TO THE CORRUPTION 
OF PARLIAMENT. | 
Before I lose sight of those six asthori- 
ties, termed by you “ eur greatest States 
sen,” allow me to repeat what has been 
elsewhere observed, that “ He is a 
STATESMAN whe can preserve a prose 
prrous state from declension ; or who can reso 
tore ta frecdom and prosperity a state on which 
corruption hath madé its inreads, arbitrary 
power arama Are not er? ee 
proper, the primary objects of a igni- 
tied ambition, ? The trib criteria’ of 
merit? The sole foundations of imperish- 
able fame’? What, to the neglect of 
these, are the ordinary pursuits of Min- 
isters ? Rither misled by the ignis facuus 
of an imagined expediency, a misappli- 
cation of genivs in pursuit of perishable 
dizement, or some  pettifogging 


—* of State empitics, injuring, dis- 


, of disgusting a nation; each 
ahke accompanied 
gression on public liberty. . 

The J acrar superstructure, without a 
base, raised by “ the first Chatham,” the 
American war threw down; his \son’s 


* solid system of finance” has placed. 
England on the verge of bankruptcy ; 


under a grievous pressure of debt, ap- 


proachi to a thdusand millions’ sterling ; 


as his dismemberment of France made 
her the dread of ‘Europe. And what, 


‘! was done for his est 6 vf the 
ox? By 


genius-and benignity of Mr. 

these, “ our greatest Statesmen,” what 
sttwwe done “te preserve our once prosperous 
State frm declension, OF te veste¥e it to free~ 
dom ?* Was not mere vanity ind vexation 


Of spirit the personal portion of each, 


while the Crown is become, itt effect, ford” 


of all prdéperty, and public liberty is an 


em sound? Whereas had any one 


of t highly-gifted, ‘happily-circum- 
stanced, but mvetalka B ofiticilins, from 
the first of his public’ career, made him- 
self master of the science of represen- 
tation, than which nothing more easy ; 
and had be made its radical reform the 
pary, the paratmeunt, the warcmitting ob- 
ect ot his labours, in’ which, sooner or 
ter, he must have had a resistless public 
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* Comparison, 16. 
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voice in his support, it is not to me cred. 
ible that he could have failed of success; 
thereby laying an immoveable foundation 
for all that improvement, external and in- 
ternal, in the condition of our country, 
which is the natural fruit of liberty, bless- 
ed parent of'art, of science, of virtue, 
industry, prosperity, and happiness. 
For the present, I remain, dear sir, 
ruly your friend and sérvant, 
Jouw Cartwaricat, 





LETTER XIV. 


. Strike, but hear / 

Dear Sin,—Having now dismissed’ the 
topic of authority, I proceed to your 
second argument, namely, that your pre- 
sent measure is identically the same as that 
which ‘you adopted in 1780; a rule, 
surely; which, for the reasons I have ale 
ready assigned, had been more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. 
What ! has ‘neither writer’ nor speaker, 
within the last four and thirty years, add- 
ed one iota to the knowledge in the sci. 
ence of répresentation which Yorkshire 
on the 28th ony of March, 1780, pos- 
sessed? “Did’neither a Richmond, nor a 
Jebb, neither a Sheridan nor a Northcote, 
neither a Francis nor a Flood, ner aGrey, 
noran Etskiné, nor‘a Lofft, nor a Whit- 
bread, nor a Brand, nor a Burdett—did’ 
not any one of these, with imauy more, 
furnish her with oné new idea? “Did not’ 
the famous, the much quoted petition of 
1798, drawn up by Mr. Tierney, throw 
4 single tight upon the subject, that, in 
1814, ‘she is to repeat the same infant 
lispitigs she Uttered in 1780? When, 
even sd early av 1781, you thought the 
reformist’ had been foiled through their 
“own thexperience,”* will you now de- 
sire them to shut tli¢ir'eyes to the ex- 
perience of so many eventful years? Ip 
eco this abidamce by those 
lispings of Lee orn he a compli- 
ment tothe wnderstanding, Ot to the dignity 
of “yours “ great and independent coun- 
ty 2 It isnot thus the political father of 

e Yorkshire reformists deals with those 
of whom he is the parent., 
Knowing the inestimable value of know- 
ledge; for attaining happiness at present 
and in future, he has not confined them to 
the same horn-book in which he first 
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taught them to spell, nor demanded of 
them a pledge never to read in any other 
book. No; with their encreasing years 
and experience, he, with true paternal 
affection, has stimulated them to read, to 
think, to increase in wisdom and in use- 
fulness to themselves and their country. 
Is it not, then, at this time of the day, 
rather with the latést, to dream of now 
shutting in Yorkshire the book of know- 
ledge, on the topic of national represent- 
ation, as inseparably connected with tax- 
ation, in a free Par jament ?- With what 
sort of grace can you, my dear 9iF YOU, 
who thirty four years ago presided in the 
metropolis, as chairman of the deputies, 
—you, who from that day to this have 
helu with the reformists a correspondy, 
ence the most éxtensive—you, who from 
a yet unexhausted store, have ers 
published six substantial hey a gt re 

ing the progress of ee TOR, ‘ce 
ertion,—with what gtace, I can oa 
of all men, now desire the “ great aud . 
independent county of York” to nae as ite” 
eyes to all this mass of. information which | 
yourself have laid before it, and return to. 
the horn-book of reform ia which it spelt 
its lesson in 1780, for its guidance in 1814; 
especially when more than sixty thousand. 
Yorkshiremen, in their petitions, now in 
my possession, and soon. to be prevented, , 
have proved their kawledge of the can-, 
stitution in respect of representation, and, 
have claiméd for themselves and their 
countrymen the uadeniable rights of Eng-. 
lish freedom ? ‘The policy refore, of) 
a resolution to abide by the plan of 1780,» 
I confess is too profound a me to fa- 
thom ; ; it isa species of wisdom too ROAR; 
vellous for my comprehension. 

Although to my ‘pjaig untutored une, 
derstanding the sole Sioceveralie tendency. 
of it is to defeat reform b {Re 
disunion among the Refo 
dear sir, I do att same time, ag a gear, 
tleman, most Me et you that [. 
only imputé to Mr ¢ fact, but. 
wholl absolve hith_ intention. | 
Of ‘the genuine virtue fiom fill to the, 
heart of that riot,) 90 2% has a 
stronger « cohvic than myse. 
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This inpyiratipe ofthe ie of oP 4 
uniting, but too naturally grows out 
Rrerence of o i opinions, on the. 


the d 
Means of success. 


impute to you, you impute to myself and 

it isa main imgredient in your 
general disapprobation of ours owa adber- 
ente to our owd priaciples and opinions. 


$5 yey my. 


‘same that 1 now. 
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In your letter of the 29th of July, 173% 
to Mr. Pitt, you attribute the failure im 
Parliament of his plan of reform, moved 
on the 18th of April, 1785,to * the dice 
sensions among the various advocates of 
reformation ;"* that is, to shese.whe 
did not give to that very defective plan 
the. same unqualified approbation and supe 
part which you yourself gaveit. You goon 
to say, ‘* but it union, had been thus. ef-s 
fected, your task would have been far leve 
arduous than ix actually, was; and your 
efforts, in all human probability would 
have been crowned with success ;"} and 
ou elsewhere also say, the people have 
foiled “ from their inexperience end 
disunion ;"}—** and thus acting withous 
steadiness, without concert, end uniferme 
ity of plan, they have been baffled. by she 
art gen eves the union and pan 
of discipline of the mercenaties of the 
crowa."§ 

Thus, then, it i ig.en, both sides, agreed, 
that we fail for want of union, Oa which 
side suever the errop. dies, may Wo: nok 
2 to get rid of it by taking. nature for, 

seegetn am ‘the ce of rcasog for 
the constitution for ann 
ne as, well as by temperately, 
couscieatiously, and with candeur,. 
ing all due weight to. the anguments . 
our , controversial epponente? ». 

‘Your third argument is, that “ Mp: Bitty 
after some years, accepted the measure 
of 1780, from Yorkshire and other coune 
ties, and whee principal minister, offeredk 
it to parliament,” . Wheo. you wrote thuay 
surely you must, have been inna dreame 

That measure of 178Q was cosfined ta 
taree specific objects: the, lat, enavomical 
reform ; the 2d,,an additien.to the. then 
858 members of the House of Commons, 
of 100, to be chosen by the counti¢s ; 
the 3d, triennial pariiaments: whereas & 
have: only to refer, te, your awn: boek} tai 
shew, that between a Wyvillamd a) Pitty 
and their respective plans, it would te» 
quire the logic of a: fivellen to make out.t 
resemblance, of rather the identity, coo 
tended for ip. ‘the: address. According 10; 
the Welsh, captaim,. vara V. wag inka 
Aeration the pit because the former; 


© vill’s Polit IV. 36. 
hie : te 


 h 962. bat gc youl 


“$ th 
§ Ibid. ; 
wyrill Polft. Pap. Vol. If. 
ses j 5 end Val. FV. p. 108, 147.- : 7%, 
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these, but plenty Of something cle. A true 
Fiveilen; with his mver at Macedon, and 
his rtver at Monmouth, no doubt, would 
demonstrate a dowaright identicy, be- 
cause one of out pwlitical rivers issued 
from the impolitic: praias of muderate re-' 
formists, was trahéparent, and too’ shallow 
to hide the pebblés of drsappvintment 
over which it rati ; and because there was 
moreover atotlier ‘river, which flowed 
from the politic prains of a mock reform- 
ist; a deep river and tarbid, that had gold 
dust in’ his bed. And, mark yuu now, 
as one was a river, and that is a plan; 
and the other was a fiver, therefore a 
plan; “ for,” says Fluellen “ there are 
figures io all: things ‘80, look you,’ they 
are poth alite;’* aud although there are 
moo * sdl.nous,” there are to a certainty, 
gudgeons ia poth. | , 
We come now to your fourth argument, 
that the “propriety” of the Yorkshire’ 
plan’ of 1780, * has been confirmed by a’ 
preeedeut which has’ completely proved” 
the «practicability”—“aye, “ and the effi-' 
cacy of the téasure,” namely, the Hiber- 
nian ‘* precedem’™ ‘at rhe tine of the U- 
nion. Whether this ‘be intended to ‘ex-° 
press similituds or ‘identity, | shal) not -be’ 
Fash enough ‘to decide, If similitude, the 
two measures; for aught I’ know to te: 
contrary, may have us much resemblitice’ 
as’ there is) betweera Horse's shoe and a 
cow’s tails if Metity be meant, ‘then 1 
have already Aad ehoughyand suid enough, 
of the Hibernian “ precedent” 
: The argument; in reality, is nothing’ 
worth, uaiesstnere were a strict identity’ 
bet weea the Yorkshire measure of 1760,' 
die Pitt plan of 1985, and the Irish pres 
cedent of »/1 800 »-and unless the sanction 
also of the six authorities had been con.’ 
fined to whatever ‘was ‘included within * 
the said identity, aud clearly made out. 
For proviog this identity, you seem’ 
ty closely to have copied Lord Pe- 
ter, m the Tale of a Tub, tm what he 
sdys of his “brown Grist,” which had 
so wonderful an identity with all her 
food. “ Bread,” says he, “dear bro- 
thers, is the staff of lite; in which bread 
is comained, inclusive, the quintessence 
of beef, mutton, veal, venisou, partridge, 
plum-puddiag, and custard ; as_well as: 


je , : 
Shduld this Rind of Carhohi 
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was pofn at Monmouth, and the latter 
Was porn somewiiere vise ; so here there 
Must tieeds be a resemblance, or rather an 
identity, qetduse cre York plan had in it 
economical reform with trienuial parlia- 
ments, and the Pitt pidn had neither of 


the true natural juice from the grapes 
none of your damned vintner’s brew 
ings. "— And, look ye, Gentlemen, to 
convince you, what a couple of bliad, 
positive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, 
Cwill usé but one plain argument ; 4 G—, 
it is true, good, natural mation, as any) 
in Leadenhall Market, and G—~ confound 
you both eternally, if you offer to believe 
otherwise.” 
' Aud will not the grave smile, and the 
gay laugh, when they shall read that, 
by virtue of a political transubstantiation, 
it will be found that, in that meagre mea. 
sure, the Yorkshire “brown crust” of 
178Q, “is contained, inclusive,” the Pitt 
plah of 1785, the purification of the Irish, 
Representation in 1800, and every other 
expedient Of “our ablest Statesmen,” for 
thirty years batk; by the operation of 
which our Parliament, “amicably and 
effectually reformed, will be found suf- 
ficient, by its newly infused vigoiir, to 
perpetuate the happy Constitution of the 
British empire ,”* that this is none of the 
‘“damned brewings” of your hunters af-. 
tér the “* ungttainable” perfection of Re- 
presencation, fall and equal in annual 
Parliaments,” which “ would leave no-, 
thing standing a8 it now is ?”+ and how 
will they compose their muscles to a be~ 
coming ‘gravity,’ when they ‘hear ‘it furs; 
thet’ said—*’Look’ ye, Gentlemen, to con-_ 
vince you what a set of rash, ignorant, 
dangerous innovators—-what mistaken enthu- 
siusts, and’ obstinate bléckheads you are; 
I‘ will use bur’ ove ‘plaih argument—by | 
Ge} in’ the Yorkshire measure Of 178019, 
conttahied;! inclusive, the quintessence of all 
Parfrastiedtary Rétdfci}; and if you offer, 
to believe otherwise,’ you shall be brand- 
ed as meaning riot, mob ‘overnment, reb. Ilion, 
réwilution, French fraternizution and thg subg 
of ‘Jour country to a ferege invader I af 
Cattioliey’ extprt {rpm, 
nré a smile, 4 aoa for my pardon da, 
the folerating. spirit “of brother Caristopher, 
who, in uhar ‘rebpdtr, is the” reverse ‘gf. 
identified with the brother Peter of times 


Poin tts foutth ‘tid fase argument, we are. 
once again brought round to the old powt 
of “ Practicability,” and f am glad of- it; 
because it gives me an opportunity ‘of ob-. 
sérving,' that no writer'l have as yet. 
heard of, nor Sir George Caley, nor yours; 


‘ 
~* 





* Address to Yorkshire, Oct 15, 1813. 
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self, has hitherto given oue scrap of a di- 
rect, unsophistical answer to the very au- 
merous arguments, for demonstrating that 
radical referm alone is really PRACTICA- 
BLE, which, in the course of the last 
four years, have been published in the 
Comparison, inthe Six Letters to the Mar- 
guis of Tavisteck in the Appeal to the Ne- 
tion; or contained in the circular letter 
noticed by the Baronet; or in my private 
Jetters to yourself or to him. 

Lhad, indeed, imagined that, by those 
several discussions, the question had been 


set at rest, that all controversy ou that . 


point had been at an end; and indeed I 
still think it is; for surely we are not to 
dignify with the title of discussion, femi- 
nine fears and vulgar prejudices; wor to 
bestow the appellation of argument on 
supercilious dictation, splenetic effusions, 
or angry imputations ; nor to. class with 
reasoning, low jests, or buffoonery! 

I am turther glad of your recurring 
to * Practicability,” becayse, thinking 
it may be weil if a few more words be 
said on that topic, f shall, make it the 
subject of another letter. 

I remain, dear sir, , 

_ Very truly your friend and servant, 


Joun CARTWRIGHT, . 





LETTER XV. 


Strike, but hear f 


Deak Stx,—You tell us that your half 
measure plan is practicable; but your 
arguinents in support of that position are 
! Your words are 
these: ‘* The measure we allude to, ig 
that which this county adopted in 1780; 
which Mr. Pitt, after some years, accept 
ed from this and other counties, and when 
principal Minister, offered (in 1785) -to 
Parliament. It was, we-are convinced, 
with sincerity that he then offered that 
plan; because at a Jater period, at the 
union with Ireland, he carried, by. the ine 
fluence of his power and eloquence, the 
extinction of g@ hundsed rotten bo- 
roughs.” 

In discussing the question of identi- 
ty | have already noticed certain errors 


‘in this passage of your address. At pre- 


sent I shall confine myself to your ex- 
traordinary mode of reasoning, for ma- 
nifesting the practicability of your plan, 
It is clear, that with regard to. Mr. Pitt's 
plan of 1800, he really was sincere; be- 
tause, bad, difficult, and monstrous as 
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the plan in itself was, he actually “ car- . 
ried”, it, But from what premises you 
infer that in his plan of 1785 he was 
sincere, [am ata loss to divine, Let us, 
state the alternative. In 1785, this 
“principal. minister either was. sof sin- 
cere, or he was sincere. If not sincere, 
he knew, it seems, how to play the cards 
of a ‘* principal minister” so as at once 
to inspire the half measure reformists with 
hope, while he divested the borough face 
tion of fear. If, on the other hand, he , 
was, as you believe, at that; time sincere, 
then you have, in that very stacerity of 
this “principal minister,” coupled with 
the experienced failure of his own plan, 
a demonstration of its impracticability, 
than which no proof can be more per- , 
fect. 

When that plan, prior to the parliament- 
ary experiment, was shewn to me by , 
the late duke of Richmond, | expressed 
my hopelessness of i¢s success, because, it , 
was ng of a nature to fasten itself on 
the public mind... [he duke, who was 
thoroughly couyersans with the grounds 
of my reasoning, replied, that he and the 
minister, occupying stations which affords 
ed great adyantages in the forming of an. 
opinion gn.a parliamentary measure, aod 
having duly weighed the difficulues to be 
met aad encountered, had, as they judged, 
drawn their Jine at the point of practic. 
cability. fas be 

Had, therefore, these .two cabinet ~ 
statesmen got, in fact, in this experiment 


| Of 1735, still nearer to that point of prace 


ticability, than was.got in 1782, when the , 
question was lost by only twenty, votes, 


because the * principal, minister” unfor~ 


tunately forgot the day. of discussion, it. , 
might, indeed, have taught me a new 
mode of seeking practicability; -but what 
was now, in 1785, the result? Why, of — 
four hundred and. twenty-two Members - 
present, the measure was opposed by . 
two hundred and forty eight; the mae. 
jority against even this half measure ree, 
form being as much greater than the 


_majority. of 1782, as seventy. four exceeds. 
twenty. 


As such ever has been, and by a law |. 
of nature ever must. be, the fate of par- . 
hamentary reform, while contemplated as _ 
a mere parliamentary measure, to be gain- 
ed by shallow plausibilities, where not 
even demonstration can, work aa effect ; 
instead of being considered as a national 
right. oa which wholly depends liberty and _ 
property, and which ‘right can Only be * 
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claration PUBLIC OFINIOW; marvel- 
lous indeed it is, that you have now detér- 
mined’ to revive, and to “ abide” by 
your puny infantile effort of 1780, as a 
great “practical improvement ;” where- 
as, whether we look to the court, to the 
cabinet, to the parliament, or to the peo- 
ple, impraeticability is stamped on its 
every feature; nor could it~ be proposed 
without becoming an object of supreme 
derision. 

By turning to page 414 of your own 
secoud volume, you will see how lightly 
you yourself, in the debate on Mr. Pitt’s 
plan of 1785, were treated Lord 
North; and with what ineffable contempt 
and insolent ridicule he spoke of par- 
liamentary reform, as “the mere vapour 
of a dream, the shadow of a shade, an 
empty whim, a fanciful nothing ;” and 
why spoke he thus? Because he saw on the 
table “‘no more than eight petitions in 
all” (411.) Is not this, then, the lesson 
we are here taught,—that petitions must 
be the growund-work of practicability ,— 
petitions which, by truth and simplicity, 
will call farth a public voice that cannot 
be resisted ? Weshall then hear no more 
of this profligate ridicale of a nation's 
rights, for wating the corruptions 
by which it is plundered; no, not even 
from the flippant tongue of an unprinci- 
pled orator, who, entrenched behind rot- 
ten borough ramparts up to the teeth, 
once called the reformists a contemptible 
crew, and whose frothy sophistry was late- 
ly employed to undervalue reform, and 
even freedom, as a cause of national 
strength, because the arms of despotism 
had been recently crowned with success. 

But’ let us return to your mode of ar- 
gutmentation. Having taken a view of 

notions of practicability, we now 
come to inquire why a real and equal 
representation in annual Parliaments,—a 
Reform, embracing the interests of all 
orders in the State, and of all persons, 
those alone excepted who profit by the 
public corruptions and abuses ,—should 

» be esteemed “ UNATTAINABLE.” For 
the avowal of such an opinion, very 
powerful reasons ought to be given; but 

u offer none ; anid merely content your- 
‘eelf by adding, “ as we judge, by any 
means.” Why, in Gon’s name, 


‘nis epithet ‘ peaceful ?” : 
Is there any thing less “ peaceful” in 
petitioning for x complete 


cure of a dise 
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rs 4 firm and persevering de- 


ease; than fo? a ‘mere difference of treat. 


‘ment, affording in fact no relief, and 


only tending to render it absolutely in- 
curable? is there any thing less * peacee 
ful” in petitioning for a full restoration 
of the Constitution, than in petitioning 
for a mere scrap or fragment of it? ls 
there any thing less “ peac- ful” in petition. 
ing for that which, if obtained, would 


diffuse around true liberty, universal con. 


tent and joy; than in petitioning for that 
which would “ strengthen the aristocracy, 
who” as you told Mr. Pitt, in 1783, 
“ are already too powerful in this coun- 
try ;"* together with frienaial Parliaments, 
the first introduction of which was “a 
deliberate stab to public liberty ?”+ Nor 
ought it here to be omitted, thaf a Yor#. 
shire Gentleman, “ your friend Mr, Bat- 
ley, one of the earliest and most judicious 

ocates for a Reformation in Parlia- 
ment,” published at the time an excellent 
pamphlet, showing the ill tendency of 
your measure of 1780, in giving to the 
nobility am undwe influence. ‘The innovat- 
ing “ complexion of the expedient,” says 


Mr. Lofft, “ and its want of conformity | 


to the principles of our Constitution, 
have been explained with such force by 
Mr. Batley, that to add clearness or 
strength to his remarks is, perhaps, im- 
possible."§ This word “ peaceful,” with 
others in the Address, aud many in the 
Baronet’s letter, carry along with them, I 
confess, something like insinuations not 
quite consistent with liberality, and which 
I must needs think would have been better 
spared. © mA 

If, on the subject of “ success,” you 
hesitate in believing me, yet, at least, be- 
lieve yourself. You tell us we have been 
foiled from “ inexperience.”] Then, after 
four-and-thirty years of efforts, and of 
discussion, go not back to “ inexperience” 
for a guide to present conduct! You 
tell us we have been foiled, from “ acting 
without steadiness, without concert, and 
uniformit¢."¢ Then charitably bear with 
those who, in your Own opinion, are even 
“ obstinate” in “ steadi¥.ess ;” act im 
‘‘ concert” with those sixty thousand York- 
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shiremen, and other seventy thousand 
Englishmen, whose petitions are soun to 
be presented; petitions grounded on 
three principles, to every oue of which 
you have on various occasions subscribed ; 
a repetition of which eonduct on your 
pirt, 1s allthat is now wanting to unifor- 
mity! You tell us that if union be ef- 
fected, we may rationally hope to be 
crowned with success.* Then, for arriv- 
ing at union and success, ask yourself 
which were right, that pfinciple gave 
way toimagined expediency, or that ima- 
gined expediency gave way to principle? 
That the constitution, as a rule of poli- 
tical conduct, be despised, of respected ; 
be abandoned, or adhered to? 

Conceiving, my dear sir, that the ad- 
vocates of half-measures, that is, of a pro- 
gressive or step by step reform ia Par- 
liament, impose on themselves in a way 
that is very‘;common, namely, bya cares 
less language, without duly attending to 
the proper meaning of the terms they use ; 
as, for instance, by confounding together 
the literal and the figurative sense of 
their words, by disregarding the distinc- 
tion between a principle and a measure, 
and by other errors allied to these ; with 
permission, therefore, [ would offer you a 
few thoughts, which | hope may clear 
the way to more correct conclusions, aud 
tay solid foundations for a rigitt conduct 
in our common pursuit. 

To begin, then, with the error of con- 
founding the literal and figurative ap- 
plication of words. It is obvious’ that 
the epithets “ temperate” and “* moderate” 
When intended to characterize a plan of 
reform, as applied figuratively, since in 
truth and common sensé these epithets aré 
only applicable, iv a*lireral sense, to a 
reforniist’s language, personal carriage, 
or condact. He might even propos a 
plen utterly impracticable, from béing 
Visionary in tie extreme, and yet, if this 
were done with modesty and calm reason- 
ing, itcannot be denied that he would be 
“temperate” and “ moderate ;” but if 
al! his prepositions were strictly according 
to the Constitution, aad nothing beyoud 
what were absolutely necessary to public 
hiberty, his moderation must be as conspi- 
euous as his good sense and love of justice ; 
whereas he who attempts to support any 
arbitrary deviation from the coustitutiou, 
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which falls short of public right, by ang 
ry insinuations against the other reform 
ists, fur no other cause than their strict 
aiherence to coustitational justice, is evis 
dently intemperate. And his attempting 
too little to do any good, will by no means 
establish a claim to moderation; for 4 
man is not moderate who is either arbi- 
trary or unjust, 

It isan error for ever cleaving to the 
minds of those who apply to themselves 
the epithet of “ moderate,” and who are 
for working their way “ progressively,” 
or as they sometimes phrase it, “ step by 
step,” to mistake the political and moral 
operation of a reform for bringiog back 
representation and parliamentary dura- 
tion to the standard of the constitution, 
for the physical and mechanical operation, 
Hence, in arguing on « reform in the 
House of Commons, misled by the radi- 
cal error in all theit reasoning, they here 
take the word house in a literal, instead 
of its obviously figurative sense, and ar- 
gue the case as if st were a physical or 
mechanical case, that is, of repairing an 
actual dwelling house which had gone to 
decay ; and in this erroneous view of the 
subject, they will talle gway most Mueutly ; 
than which nothing can be more easy 
nor less to the purpose. 

That this error is extremély common 
-we cannot but know. It was the error, 
as I well remember, of Sir George Savile ; 
and as I have shown ii the * Comparison,” 
it was also the error of Earl Grey, and 
even of that acute reasoner; Mr. Fox.} 
Precisely the same error occurs in a con- 
temptible caricature of the English Con- 
stitution, drawa by the clamsy hand of 
Paley.{ When we speak of a dwelling- 
house, we speak literally; when a House 
of Commons, figuratively; for we then 
mean, not the building, but those pers 
sons who asseiible in ict. 

la repairing aud alcering a man’s own 
private dwelling house, he may justly indulge 
hig own fancy, whim, or caprice, with- 
out regard to the origtwal plan or desea 
of the first builder, or the alterations made 
by any of his predecessor's, But nt is wut 
wo in reforming a legislature that has ful- 
lén into decay or corryption. Here all 
is political; and, moreover, all is moraé 
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also. A_ legislature is to be reformed ac- 
cording to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and according to those principles 
only, If to subvert or to violace a free 
Constitution be the most heinous of trea- 
sons, shall we, under pretence of reform. 
ing, connive at such crimes; compromise 
with their perpetraturs—or, as foolishly 
as wantonly, actually propose, solicit, and 
endeavour to compound for a former, in 
exchange for a present, treason, under 
any idea of an imagined expediency ; or mis 
led by any false reasoning about repair- 
ing en old house? J allude to your pro- 
position, and your persevering efforts, in 
favour of a trieaniad Parliament. As to 
your hundred additional Knights, it was 
a mere shallow fancy of “ inexperience,” 
for want of viewing the case comprehen- 
sively, and of understanding it, Al- 
though among the Deputies in 1730, I 
found it would have been to no purpose 
personally to oppose that proposition, my 
own novions of reforming according to 
the Constitution only, were then on re- 
cord; and my endeavours in writing to 
keep the Deputies in the same track were 
not, as you know, then wanting, 

In my next I will more particularly 
consider the question of principle; and 
endeavour to show that political are at 
the same time in their own nature meral 
principles; as well as that being inter- 
woven with integrity, they are not, on 
louse and licentious notions of imagined 
expediency, to be trifled with. 





LETTER XVI. 
Strike, but hear !/ 


A principle is a primary truth of na- 
ture, that is an immediate and self-evi- 
dent emanation from that universal law, 
by which Gop governs that world which 
he has created. For our present purpose 
we may consider principles first, as phy 
sical or mechanical; and, secondly, as poli- 
tical or moral. 

On mechanical principles, my clock 
has three conspicuous properties. In the 
first place, it eahibits, in its general mo- 
tion, an apt representation of the general 
motion of time; in the second place, a 
representation also of equal divisions of 
time into hours and minutes; and in the 
third place, by the periodical application 
of an external agency, its power of ge- 
nerally and equally representing the mo- 


tion of time, wherein consists its use. 
fulness to me, is regularly renewed. But, 
much as this machine may, in these seve. 
ral particulars, resemble a Commons 
House of Parliament, which should ge- 
nerally and equally represent the people, 
aud by an external agency, applied ip 
the way of election, should have its 
power periodically renewed for public 
utility; yet, in the case of my cleck,— 
a mere machine, anda chattel—there js 
no obligation on me, beyond my own 
mere discretion, according to my fancy, 
or notions of expediency, to preserve it, 
to wind it up, to keep it in good condi- 
tion; or, if disordered and going to de- 
cay, to repair or to replace it. {n an 

thing of this nature, I am at perfect liber- 
ty to consult only my own fancy, aad to 
exercise my own will and pleasure, with- 
out being responsible to any one. The 
clock being my private property, I may 
make on it what experiments I please; | 
may tor mere amusement, try to make it 
keep time without a ratchet, or without 
aspring; or I may part with it, or even 
dash it to pieces, without moral blame. 

But whojly different is the case with 
respect to that branch of our Legislature 
we figuratively call the Commons House; 
for, with relation to that, the principles 
are not physical or medical, but politi- 
cal and moral; bringing with them poli- 
ticaland moral OBLIGATIONS, and DU- 
TY; by the observance or the breach of 
which we must prove ourselves honest or 
dishonest men. As Englishmen, that is 
as members of the community from which 
that Assembly we call a Howse either 
does, or ought to emanate by free elec- 
tion, it is a DUTY to ourseives, to our 
country, and to posterity, to watch with 
a jealous eye over the state of our Repre- 
sentation, and the frecdom of our elec- 
tions; in order that if, through accidert, 
decay, or corruption, representation be 
not general or equal, as well as its pow- 
er periodically renewed, at the precise 
intervals prescribed by the constitution, 
and the eternal principles of tree govern- 
ment, whatever shall be found amiss may 
be reformed and rectified. 

In the performance of a duty se infinite- 
ly extensive, and so saered—a duty in- 
volving not merely the rights of property 
and liberty, but the morals and the hap- 
piness of successive millions,—a duty not 
only to man, but to God, are we at liber- 
ty to dispense at our pleasure with pria- 
ciples, and to act upon arbitrary, conjec- 
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tural, unsertled notions of an imagioed ex- 
pediency? Ithiak not. Are we at ii- 
berty to propose expedients at war with 
common sense and common justice? I 
think not. Tints political clock, if I may 
figuratively so speak, not bein’ private 
property, tt ts no subject for experiment, 
If a real mechanical clock cannot do its 
office without a main spring, and a its 
necessary wheels, nor unless the whole 
be in order, is it not most irriaenal to 
imagine that the political clock of repre- 
sentation and legislation can perform its 
functions while evey one of the three 
fundamentals of its constitution are ina 
state of destruction, or non existence ? 
Or can we believe it would become once 
more effective, should we even restore 
to it half its necessary wheels ; or some 
particular pins or pivots, without their 
concomitants for rendering the works 
complere 2? Must we not then, on reflec- 
tion, perceive the moustrous folly of what 
its visionary projectors are pleased to call 
“ moderate reform?” As we now know 
the three vital principles which are all 
equally essential to a free parliament, to 
the existence of our liberty, and the se- 
curity of our property, but of the bene- 
fit of which the nation is deprived, is it 
not evidently our duty, as members of 
the community, as moral beings, and as 
honest men, to contend for their reco- 
very, and never for a moment to remit our 
efforts until we succeed? And is there an 
Eoglish gentleman, whether Whig or To- 
ry, whether in place or out of place, on 
whom this duty does not attach? Is 
there a Nobleman whocan be unconsci- 
ous of his duty to keep whole the consti- 
tution, by regulating the balance between 
king and people, by greyrving alike ex- 
ecujivg authority: and popular represen- 
tation ? , 
What is it that constitutes political wis- 
dom and public virtue? Can we account 
him wise, who sees not the clear distinc- 
tion between a pohtical principle and a 
mere measure, especially a measure against 
obvious principle? 1 think not. Can 
he, | farther ask, be esteemed virtuous, 
who, in his own political or public con- 
duct, absolutely abandons principle, to 
act upon arbitrary, uvseitied, conjectural 
qotions of an imagined expediency, and 
who, in so domg, proposes, recommends 
and pursues that which of a certainty is 
politically and morally wrong and offen- 
sive? If we acquit him ef dishonesty, 
must it mot be at the expence of his 
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understanding? If the excellence of his 
privace coaluce through life, prove a 8@- 
curity to his character, even wile tread 
ing the beatea ground of spu:tous patei- 
ots aad iupostyrs, must he aot, for imbes 
cility, be aa object of our compassion ? 
[i should seem surprising that any gentle. 
man of education aad reflection shou'd, 
in the work of parliamentary reform, 
trifle wits the privciples of the constitu. 
tion: for what mean we ‘by “a man of 
principle,” but one who not only regulates 
his own conduct by the principles of mo- 
rality, but in his co-operation to a come 
mon ead with others less enlightened than 
himself, afso assiduously exeris himself to 
prevent their deviating therefrom ; never 
yielding on any poiat of principle ; sv 
that, although out-voted, he conceibutes 
not to aa immoral measure? Oa the o- 
ther hand, what do we undersiand by 
“an uuprincipled man,” but one who, re- 
gardléss of moral principle, whch 1s the 
wisdom of God, gives a preference to his 
own wisdom, for conducting him, as he 
vainly tancies, by the shortest cut to aay 
object of his desire? And are not those 
political prinerples, ia which all our pub- 
lic duties, and every thing we call public 
virtue, are bound up, and which, on a 
graud national scale, teach: us,in couform- 
ity with a fundamental principle of our 
religion, to iove aud to serve our Height 
bour,—are not these, | ask, moral prirct- 
ples, and in proportion to the wide exteat 
of their influence, the more obliyatory in 
a pre-eminent degree? And is « not a 
fearful thing to be misled, by error of 
judgment, into the path of the unprinci- 
pled in politics; thereby joining in the 
mischief done to milliuns, and but too 
probably successive miilions, from gener- 
ation to generatiun ? 

“ *Wheu the mind is once taught to 
endure without uneasiness a consciousiess 
of guilt, the character is prepared for 
every compliance. "—There you breathe 
the “getiuine spirit of mortality. ‘Ihe 
moral sense is soon worn callous The 
first’ theme, therefore, and the last, that 
writers who have instructed mankind in 
their duty towards their neighbours, has 


‘been the inviolabiity of princ'ple. They 


draw a straight and perspicuous line 
between right aod Wrong. Not so, the 
apologist fur pensioned Patliaients;"* and 
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* Letters to William Paley, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, 1796 p. 76. 
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J add, not so, the proposers, under pre- 
tence of reform, of that which, from its 
beginning, was an unprincipled violation 
of the Constitution, and a gross invasion 
of the nation’s liberties. , 

To the Athiest, to talk of principles, 
must be to talk in an unknown tongue. 
According to his insane conceit, the con- 
ceit which makes him what he is, an ef- 
fect to which alone an actual insanity is 
competent, there can be neither moral 
law nor morals. To be perfectly gonsist- 
ent, we ought, with the ass and the ti- 
ger, the owl and the vulture, and every 
other irrational animal, to obey only the 
appetite, or the instinct of the moment. 
"These insanes, however, will reason, and 
they will plan for a future, as in their 

minds principle can have no place, so an 
imagined expediency must, of course be 
their guide; and to such men alone that 
blind guide belongs. 

But, I own, I am surprised to mect 
with a “Christian Patriot,” capable of 

erniciously adhering in conduct to the 
imagined expediency of a triennial Par- 
liament, which is obviously contrary to 
the Constitution, and utterly imcompa- 
tible with liberty and public right. You, 
my dear Sir, will know who reasons as 
follows. Under the gloomiest circum- 
stances of the community, the “ Christian 
Patrict needs no exhortations to animate 
him to perseverance, no consolatory con- 
siderations to shield him from despair. 
The events of this hte, whether they con- 
cern individyals, or affect nations, he 
knows are all directed by the Providence 
of a Being perfectly wise and perfectly 
benevolent. And in this struggle against 
impudent corruption, supported by fraud 
apd power, through immediate success 
may surpass his expectation, he rests as- 
sured that the final issue of it will be fa- 
vourable to the united cause of integrity 
and freedom. To himself, it is allotted 
to do his DUTY, and to endeavour, to 
the utmost of his power, to promore the 
weliare of his fellow-creatures, without 
too anxious an inquiry after the probaiie 
result of his excrtions.”* 

Between a friend, who thus reasons, 
and mysel(, there can be at the bottoin 
but a very slight difference of opinion, 
which, slight, however, as matter of 
opinion it may be, yer leads to conse- 





So we 
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quences most widely diiferent. The dif, 
ference turns on this questiun— What, 
in the work of Parliamentary Reform, is 
a “ Christian Patriot’s” DUTY ?—In his 
efforts towards bringing about that which 
isin the womb of time, wil! he rely on 
“the Providence of a being perfectly 
wise,” or on his Own short-sighted saga- 
city? If he * rest assured that the final 
issue of it will be favourable to int: gricy 
am freedom,” must it not be as unneces- 
sary as morally erroneous, as asad 
as pucrile, to pursue the ‘end by means 
which are hostile to both “ inte, rity and 
freedom ?”"—How can the “C: beleian 
Patriot” thin himself just:fed in actually 
proposing that, which, by beiwg contrary 
to * freedom,” 1s contrary to “ integrity " 
and which, moreover, while in use, was 
remarkably corrupt dale. it possible for a 
* Christian Patriot” to imagine it can be 
expedient to pursue the end he has in 
view by means so truly unwise and im- 
moral? Does not such conduct savout 
of distrust in GOD's Providence, of a 
duubt, as tothe existence of a Jaw of mo- 
ral obligation? Or, of the impiety, and 
asconishing presumption, of fancying he 
can improve pn that law, by submitting 
expediency for principle? Isit nor, then 
the “DUTY” of a “ Christian Patriot,” 

as it would be of a truly moral man of 
any religion, to pursue Parliamentary 
Reiorm, as he ought to pursye any other 
object in life, that is, by keeping in 
the * straight and perspicuous line be- 
tween right and wrong;” leaving the 
** final issue” to the Providence of GOD? 
In sthe boundless region of politics, 
expediency hath surely a range sufficient- 
ly wide, in the infinity of matters ne- 
cessarily indifferent, and therefore de- 
pendent on discretion, without encroach- 
ing on the “inviolability of ee 

Anx‘ous that you should seriously re- 
flect on these observations, 

I for the present remain, dear Sir, 

Truly your friend and servant, 
Joun Carywricat. 
(To be cov.inued ) 
~—_- - 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATUOLIC AGGRE- 
GATE MEETING. 

At an Aggregate Meeting of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, held in Dublin, at the Chae 
pel, is Clarendon street, on Saturday, the 
lith June, 1814, the Honourable Mar- 
ain Frrencu inthe Chair: — 

Resolved, that Mr, Hay be requesied to 
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continue tg act as Secretary to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. 

Resolved, that the Catholic Board, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of preparing our 
petitions to parliament, andin the forma- 
tion of which the principle of Representa- 
tion was studiously guarded against, and 
has been repeatedly disclaimed, was insti- 
tuted with the direct intention to avoid 
giving just offence, or to fall within the 
prohibitions or penalties of any known 
Law of the Land, even in the most rigor- 
ous interpretation of such Law. 

Resolved, ‘That the Catholic Board was 
not elected, or in aay manner constituted 
or appointed to represent the People of 
this Realm, or any number or description 
of People; neither did it, nor does it, as- 
sume or exercise authority of Representing 
of the People, or of any description of 
the People. 

Resolved, That we therefore utterly de- 
ny that the Catholic Board is an uolawfal 
assembly, either within the provisions of 
the convention act or otherwise; and es- 
pecially as the convention act contains a 
saving provision in the words following, 
viz.—* Provided also, that nothing here- 
iu contained shall be construed, in any 
manner, to prevent or impede the un- 
doubted ricut of his Majesty’s subjects 
of this realm, to petition his Majesty, or 
both houses, or either house of Parliament, 
for redress of any public or private gricy- 
auce.” 

Resolved, That in the acts of the Catho- 
lic Board, we recognize unwearied dili- 
gence, distinguished talent, and inyio- 
jate fidelity ia the performance of its ar- 
duous duties. The Catholic People have 
fuund in it a firm legitimate organ of 
their opinions and feelings ; their Ricurs 
have been advocated} aud their wrones 
proclaimed with truth and earnestness. 
‘The results have proved eminently bene- 
ficial; for, whilst the Friends of Religious 
Freedom have augumented in numbers, 
and triumphed in argument, the votaries 
of intolerance have been humbled, abash- 
ed, and nearly silenced. General calum- 
nies against our moral principles have 
been exploded, and our opponents are 
now compelled to resort to the despica- 
ble substitute of personal defamation. 
Much has been done by the Catholic 


» Board towards cheering and cementing 


the Catholic People—-guiding them by 
constitutional principles; protecting them, 
ig many instances, from local oppression ; 
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checking magisterial delinquency, in 
others; warning them seasonably against 
the snares of insidious foes, om with a 
presiding spirit of benevolent patriotism, 
the wants of the native artizan and neglect- 
ed manufacturer have been affectionately 
consulted, and their interests cherished 
with parental solicitude, The very ex- 
istence of such a Board has frustrated the 
intrigues, and crushed the profane specu- 
lations of such as would traffic upon a ve- 
nal misrepresentation of Catholic senti- 
ments. 

Its candour and publicity have baffled 
all unworthy attempts upon our honour 
and interests; ample freedom of discus- 
sion has proved our most effectual ally; 
eliciting the talents, upholding the vir- 
tues, and advancing the fame of our 
hore Finally, the great cause of our 
rightful petitions has been judiciously 


placed upon the firm ,basis of universal . 


good; the religious freedom of all man- 
kind. 

Resolved, That for these, and many 
other valuable services, rendered to Ire 
land, and to religious freedom we sincere- 
ly thank the members of the Catholic 
Board, and recommend them to the res- 
pect and gratitude of their Country. 

Resolved, ‘That his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant haying thought proper 
to forbid the Meetings of said Board, at 
a moment when the Discussion of our 
Claims in Parliament is immediately to be 
expected, and when, of cvurse, the im- 
portant, and most necessary communicas 
tions with our Noble and Honourable 
Advocates in both Houses, may, from 
day to day, be indispensably called 
for, such a prohibition is, by its nature 
aud unavoidable consequences (whatever 
be the motives that dictated it,) calculae 
ted to embarass and obstruct, in vari- 
ous ways, the success of our humble ap- 
plication to the Legislature, and to sur 
round it with difficulties, not warranted 
by any circumstances that we can dis- 
cover—and altogether adverse to the spie 
rit of the British Constitution—difficul- 
ties which seem too likely to render the 
right and act of Petitioning for a Season 
inefficient, and, of consequence, and in 
effect, nugatory and of no value. 

Resolved, That’ we are solemnly and 
deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that measures should be furthwith ta- 
ken for causing our several petitions to 


be proceeded on, so as to ensure that © 
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inquiry and effectual discussion iu the 

revent sessions, which the honour and 
ioterést of the Catholic Body imperious- 
ly require. 

Resolved, That solemnly protesting 
agaiust the unrelenting system of in:oler- 
aace, which the Catholics of Ireland ap- 
pear to be doomed, in this enlightened 
age, to endure, we are yet steadfastly 
determined to persevere in claiming our 
Emancipation; and, by our constancy in 
this just pursuit, and, by availing our- 
selves of all warrantable means for this 
purpose, to prove ourselves wortliy of 
those equal Rights and Liberties, which 
we demand, aud can néver consent to 
forego. 

Resolved, That a Subscription be im- 
mediately opened for defraying the Ex- 
penses attending ©. Petitions, and that 
Daniec O’Conne ct, Esq. be request- 
ed to collect the s*me. 

Resolved, “s°' che most cordial and 
grateful thanks ©: che Catholics of Ireland 
are pre-eminently due, and hereby given 
to that incorruptible patriot, the Right 
Hon. Joun Puitror Cuaran, who has 
this day honoured our meeting by his pre- 
sence; and with whosé uniform public 
exertions in the cause of religious free- 
dom, we have ever seen connected the 
fairest and proudest recollection of Catho- 
lies atid Irishmen. 

Resoived, That this miceting do adjourn 
until the 24th of Jutie instant; to take in- 
to consideration the form of a prtition to 
patiiament, praying that the Catholics of 
Ireland may, during any further conti- 
naance uf the peal and disabling laws, 
obtain the benefit of that principle of the 
Constitution, wih gives to Aliens a Jury 
of one half Foreigners. 

Makin Frrenca, Chairman. 
Fowarpb Hay, Secretary. 

_ Daniel O'Connell, Esq. in the Chair : 

Rewlved, That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Honourable Mar- 
Tin Frrencn, for his most proper and 
dignified conduct m the Chair. 

Danitt O’Connete, Chairman. 
Bowaxp Hay, Secreiary. 


—— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH OF SAINT 
ANDREWS, BOLBORN, MONDAY JUNE 6, 
1814. 

Ata Meeting of the Inhabitants of the 
Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, held pur- 
suant to a Requisition signed by a number 
of respectable Inhabitaats, to take into 
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consideration the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament agaiost the alteration intended 
in the present existing Corn Laws. 

Mr. Baim, upper Church Warden, in 
the Chair. 

_ Phe following Resolutions were entered 
to: 

Resolved, That this Vestry has learned 
with surprize and indignation, that after 
the termination of a war unexampled in 
its duration, there appears to be an ivren- 
tion among the landholders to perpetuate 
for their own selfish interests, the priva- 
tions which the country has borne with 
such extraordinary resignation. 

That the inhabitants of this parish have 
in various capacities, and upon many Oc- 
casions, raised their voices in opposition 
to a war, the origin of which they regard- 
ed as upjust in its principle as it ws in its 
object undefinable, and if the natural re- 
action of immeasurable tyranny and ambi- 
tion, has unexpectedly procured a termi- 
nation of the contest unwarranted by the 
efforts of any resisting medium, they had 
flaitered themselves, the universally per- 
vading sense of the nations of Europe, 
commanding peace and repose, would be 
more especially felt in this country in the 
abundance and cheapyess of every article 
of necessity and convenience. 

Thatitis with the blush of shame this 
vestry witnesses the new outrages attempt- 
ing on the people of England by an Oli- 
garchy, of whom it has with too much 
truth been said, “ that they are alike ene- 
mies tothe King and Peuple ;” the multi- 
pled disastersof the present reign, and the 
almost uninterrupted wars that have mark- 
ed its progress, naturally engender every 
description of evil; contract, loan and 
job, bas given birth to a gambling spirit, 
which has almost superseded the character 
of the legitimate British merchant; shese 
polluted sources of gain have created a 
new class of desperate politicians, who, 
rioting in the public plunder, have no i- 
dentity or interest with Englishmen, and 
it 1s apprehended, too many have taken 
advantage of its corruption to purchase 
seats in the Honourable the House of Com- 
mous, who are now agitating within its 
walls, measures, which shall! in a fictitious 
garb, secure to them such exhorbitant e- 


moluments, which are consequent ouly upe - 


on a state of strife, such as exhausted Eu- 
rope has declared shall cease. 


That the oppressive duration of the 
war had advanced the price of the neces- 
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earies of life to an unexampled height, 
which, together with the other burdens 
under which the couatry has during the 
present reiga laboured, afforded toe good 
a pretext tu the Landholder to advance his 
rents beyoud all precedent, the blessing of 
peace has already lowered the price of 
many necessaries 50 per cent.; but the 
Landholder, unmiadful of the fact,, that 
under existing circumstances, the present 
rental of £200, is equal to the late rental 
amountiag to €309, is still pertinactously 
clinging to his cent ro!b, aad exercising e- 
very eagine of corruption to maintain bis 
perilous eminence. 

That this Vestry has never observed a 
disposition in the classof men before allud- 
ed to, even when the country suffered un- 
der the severest hardship and privatioa, to 
repress the monstrous profits of the Land- 
holder and Farmer; that this Vestry thinks 
it their bounden duty to declare ict their 
opinion, that if ic be reasonable to estab- 
lish a2 minimum, it were equally just to 
decree a maximum; and they do not 
therctore hesitate to recommend to the en- 
lightened Legislators who have proposed 
the innovatious now agitating, that if 
their projected measures shall¢end to raise 
and matatain the quartern loaf to the stan- 
dard price of one shilling, that they shall 
also in their wisdom enact, thatit shall ne- 
ver cost more, 

That Petitions be prepared and present- 
ed to the Legislature forthwith, expressive 
of the sense of this Vestry upon this occa- 
sion 

The Church Warden having left the 
Chair, 

Resolved unanimously, That the Thanks 
of this Meetiag be given to Mr. Balm and 
Mr. Jones, the Chutc'f Wardens, for their 
readiness ta conveaing this Meeting. 

Resolved unanimously, that the Thanks 
of this Meeting be given to Mr. Balm, 
the Chairman, for his polite and upright 
conduct in the Chair. 

By order of the Meeting, 
WILLIAM BERRIDGE, Vestry Clk, 


—_- 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING EDUCATION 
IN IRELANO, 


At the second annual general meeting 
of this society, held at the lecture-room 
of the Dublia Lastiimtion, Sackvilie-street, 
on the 14th of day of June, 1814, the 
Hon. George Kaox in the Chair. 

The report from the com niitee of the 
past year having been preseutcd and read 
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by the secretary, and the accounts of tbe 
justitution, up tothe 30th of April last, 
having been laid before the meeting by 
the auditors, it was unanimously 

Resoved, Ist, hat the report now 
read he received and adopted, and that 
it be printed under the direction of the 
comaiuttee for the ensuing year, together 
with the statement of the accounts now 
presented, a list of donations and sub- 
scriptions, and such appendix as the com- 
mittee shall deem necessary. 

2d, ‘Vhat we remain unshaken in our 
conviction of the great advantages which 
must result from diffusing throughout 
Ireland, a well-ordered system of edu- 
cation, which, combining economy of 
time and money, with due attention to 
morals, cleanliness, and discipline, shall 
be completely divested of sectarian dis- 


tinctions in every part of the arrange. . 


ment ; and that we are now fully satistied 
of the practicability of carrying such a 
system into effect. 

Sd, That we are also convinced, that 
the pecuniary resources of this society 
have been hitherto altogether inadequate 
to the full attainment of this most desir- 
able object. 

4th, That our late committee have 
adopted the best means within their power 
for promoting the views of the society— 
and having adhered steadily to its funda- 
mental principles, are entitled to our cor- 
dial thanks, 

5th, That our committee for the ensuing 
year, are hereby authorised and instructed 
to take such steps as they shall think best 
calculated to obtain for our institution, 
that patronage and support, which shall 
render its funds adequate to the objecis 
for which it was established. 

6th, That our thanks are hereby given 
to the Right Hon. David Latouche and Co. 
the treasurers of this society, for their 
kind service since its formation; and that 
they be requested to continue the same 
during the ensuing year. 


7th, That our best thanks are due, and 
are hereby given, to our secretary, 
Joseph Devonshire Jackson, esq. for his 
unremitting attention to the interests of 
this society ; and that he be requested to 
continue his services during the ensuing 
year. 

8th, That the following gentlemen be 
our committee for the ensuing year, 
Edward Allen Alexander Maguire 
Samuel Bewley Randal M‘Donuell 
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William Disney® Luke M2grath 
William English Johu Leland Maquay 
Arthur Guinness H. M. Mason 

W. Lunell Guianess Thomas Parnell 
William Harding James Scott 

Joseph D. Jackson R. J. Orpen 

John D. Latouche William Todhunter 
Peter D. Latouche R. B, Warren 

Peter Latouche, jun. 

9th. That the General Meetings of this 
Society be henceforward regularly held 
on the second Tuesday in the month of 
June in each year. 

The following Donations having been 
announced tu the Meeting, viz. from 
Joseph Goff, (per J. L. Maquay, 

DP hae aiptvdthiletiocn, 490.0 © 
Samuel Bewley, Esq. (towards 

building a Model School ia 

Dublin) 
Anonymous (per J. D. Latouche 

Esq.; also, towards building 

a Model School) .....0...... 100 O O 
Resolved Unanimously, 

loth. That the gtateful Thanks of this 
Meeting be presented to Joseph Goff and 
Samuel Bewley, Esqrs. and are hereby 
also offered to the unknown Donor of the 
abeve mentioned Sum of £100, for their 
very liberal Donatious to the Funds of this 
Society. 

Lith. That our grateful Thanks are also 
given to the Chairman and Committee of 
the Dublin Institution, for the prompti- 
tude aod kindness with which they have 
complied with the request of the Commit- 
tee, to pérmit us to huvid our present meet- 
ing in this place. 

GrorGe Knox, Chairman. 

The Hos. George Knox having left the 
Chair, and Peter Burrows, Esq. having 
been called thereto, it was 
Resolved Unanimously, 

12th. That the Thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the Hon. George Knox, for 
his obliging attention to the business of 
the day. PETER BURROWS. 


50 0 O 


oer 
Ata General Meeting of the Friends of 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, he'd 
at Freemasons’ Hall, on the 17th June, 

1814. His Royal Highness the Duke 

of Gloucester in the Chair. 

It was resolved unanimously; 1. That 
this meeting has seen, with the deepest 
regret and disappointment, that in the 
recent*treaty of peace with France, no 
stipulation has been made for the imme- 
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diate abolition of the African Slave Ttade> 
a trade avowedly repugnant to every 
moral and religious principle, but thar, 
on the Contrary, a provision is contained 
in it, the consequence of which must be 
its revival on a large scale, and to au 
indefinite extent. 

2. That this revival is attended with 
circumstances of peculiar aygravation; 
great and populous colonies, in which, 
during the last seven years, the impor- 
tation of Slaves has been strictly prohi- 
bited, and has even been made highly 
penal, having been freely ceded to France, 
not only without any stipulation for the 
continuance of that prohibition, but with 
the declared purpose, on the part of 
that country, ¢f commencing a new Slave 
Trade for theit supply, and thus a sys- 
tem of robbery and mrurder, which had 
for many years been practically extinct, 
isnow to be renewed at the very mo: 
ment when France has been mannrtestly 
and signally favoured by Divine Provi- 
d nce; and the restoration of that coun- 
try of the blessings and enjoyments of 
peace, is to be the signal for bringing 
all the evilg and miseries of a continued 
warfare on the unoffending idhabitanis o! 
the African Continent 

3. That the revival of the French Slave 
Trade, and the unconditional restoration 
to France of her Afriean forts and fac: 
tories, must excite peculiar regret, by 
disappointing the hopes which we had 
been led to indulge of the improvement 
and civilization of a district of 1500 
miles extent, in which these possessions 
are‘situated, a district in which the Slave- 
Trade having been nearly suppressed, 
the consequent introduetion of cultiva- 
tion, and of a legitimate commerce, had 
begun to make some compensation for the 
miseries formerty inflicted. 


4, That since the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade by Great Britain, the leg- 
timate commerce of Africa had mate- 
rially increazed, and was rapidly aug- 
mei.ting to an extent which promised im- 
portant advantages to both countries, and 
that this intercourse, already become 30 
beneficial and so consolatory in its pros- 
pects, is exposed to immediate injury aid 
to eventual destruction, by the sevival of 
that inhuman traffic which has so long 
retained that ill-fated coast in a state of 
barbarism and desolation. 


5. That this meeting cannot but la 
ment that the recoguition in the treaty of 
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the radical injusticé of the Aftican Slave 
Trade, should be followed by a provision 
for its revival; and though eae provision 
i¢ accompattied by the declaration of da 
iitention to abolish the Trade in Slaves 
after five years, yet we cdnitot conceal 
from ourselves that various and extensive 
interests will be created, which; at the 
end of the spécified term, wifl presént 
new and alarming obstacles to the fulfil- 
ment of tliat declated iritention. 

6. That it appears to this nteeting that 
the strong disposition to favour thé Stave 
Trade which is stated to prevail in Fratice, 
ata time when theré isso high a profes- 
sion of reverence fot the authority, and 
an increased attention to the institutions of 
Religion, probably arises from ignorance 
of the true nature dnd effects of the Slave 
Trade; and that thefefore the friends of 
this Causé be requested to use their ut- 
most énideavours, as well in France, ds 
in all other countties where that trade 
atill stutbsist¢, to diffuse authentic infor+ 
mation, and excite just sentiments and 
feelings on this great subject. ’ 

7. That this meetidg is deeply impress- 
ed withthe increased necessity of imnte- 
diately adopting such’ measures in Parlias 
mient, as may be best calcalatéd to prevent 
the evasion or infraction of thé abolition 
taws of Great Britain, by the’ clandestine 
importation of Slaves, from the neigh- 
bouring French Colonies into ovr own? 
or by the employment of British capital 
in this nefarious trafffe. 

8. That this meeting strongly feels that 


if the conduct of Great Britain has ¢on- 


tributed in any degree to the peace and 
independence of Europe, she may hope 
to plead with suceessethe cause of Africa, 
espechally with Sovereigns not more dis- 
tinguished by their elevated rank, thau by 
the declared reverence for the obligations 
of religion. 

9. That in the negotiations which are 
still depending with other states, we 
should endeavour to secure, all that under 
the existing circutnstancés can be effected 
for mitigating the wrongs and miseries of 
Africa. More. particularly in pursuance 
of this principle, that no colony yet re- 
maining in the possession of Great Bri- 
tain, wherein slavery exists, should be 
ceded to any other power, without re- 
quiring an express stipulation for relin- 

uishing the Slave Trade immediately and 
pe ever. Also, that at the approaching 
ebngress every effort should be used to 
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induce those powers, which will not coné 
sent toan absolute abandonment of the 
Trade, to impose on it additional limit 
ations and restraints, so long as it sha 
be permitted to continve. ai 

10. That on thede general grounds thi¢ 
meeting most anxiously implores all those. 
in the Government; in Patliantént; and 
in the country at large, who are friendy 
to this great cause, to make in their ress 
pective spheres, every possible exertion to. 
carry the views of this meeting into come. 
plete effect. 

It. That @ petition be presented to 
both Houses of Parliament grotinded ou 
those resolutions, praying them to adopt 
such measures as to their wisdom shall 
seem meet for obviating thé various evils 
which have been spetified. 

12, That this meeting réspectfully ree 
quest his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester to present the petition to the 
House of Lords; and Mr. Wilberforce to 
present that to the House of Commons. 

19. That the most cordial thanks of this 
meeting be respectfally presented to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glducester 
for his coudvct in the chair this day, aud’ 
for the able dod zealous support he has 
uniformly given to this great cause. 

His Royal Highness having been oblig- 
ed by an indispensable engagement to’ re- 
tire, and the Marquis of Lansdowne have 
ing taken the chair, it was farther fésolv- 
ed unanimously : 

14. That the warmest thanks of this 
meeting be givéw to Wm. Wilberforce, 
esq. the father? of this great ¢ause, for the 
uuiforn zeal, ability and perseverance, 
he has during so long a period displayed 
in endeavouring to effect the entifes 
Kition of the Slave Trade, 

15. That the board of directo?s of the 
African fustitution; We requested to em- 
ploy their efforts to carry into full effect 
the objects of the above Resolutions, » ._. 

16. Phat thé best thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
for his able conduct in the chair, and for 
his unremitting services in chis cause. 

mete 
THE SPEECH OF SIR HENSY PARNELS IN 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, oN Due OTE 

INST., ON PRESENUING TEN PETITIONS 

AGAINST THE PROCEEDINGS AND BROW 

CESSIONS OF ORANGEMEN, shar os! 


Mr. Speaker, 1 buld’ itv my hand ten 


- 


* At Page 103; in the number for Bebsu- 
wee 
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Petitions, signed by very numerous and 
respectable bodies of the Inbabitarts of 
the North of Ireland, both Protestants 
and Catholics, complaining that the pub- 
lic peace is kept in a state of continual 
disturbance, by the existence and con- 
duct of certain Orange Societies. The 
Petitioners form no political party, but 
apply to the house as beionging to the 
primary relations of life, as husbands, fa- 
thers and brothers, entitled to the pro- 
tection of the state, and to have the pub- 
lie peace preserved by the impartial admi- 
nistration of the laws, against an associa- 
tion which renders the North of Ireland 
less civilized, and less secure than the 
Savannahs of the savage Americans, 
The petitioners state, and do so 
with perfect accuracy, that this associa- 
tion isillegal, that isin respect to that class 


of Orangemen® who are embodied by a se- 


eret oath: theact of the 50th of the 
King, c. 102, rendering all associations in 
Ireland illegal, which are organized by a 
secret oath. They say that the House of 
Commons having declared the existence 
of the Orange Societies in England illegal, 
and that it was the duty of the executive 
Government to repress them by enforce- 
ing the law, they have an equal right to 
the same declaration against the same as- 
sociation in Ireland, and the same enforce- 
ment of the law by the Irish executive Go- 
vernment. 


| Monthly Retrospect of Politics. 
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At present it is not my intention to say 
any thing that shall provoke any debate, 
or to found any motion on these petie 
tians, The subject of the existence of this 
illegal association is now brought fully 
before the house; and it is obligatory on 
the executive Government of Ireland to 
carry into effect the declared sentiments 
of a house on the nature of this asso- 
ciation, though not directly applied to 
Ireland. If, however, the Government of 
Ireland should not interpose and fairly ad- 
minister the law; and if the same system 
of outrage and disturbance should dis- 
grace the North of Ireland, as prevailed 
there last July, I shall certainly bring for- 
ward a motion early in the next session of 
parliament, of censure of the executive 
government. Part of the prayer of the 
petitioners is to have all illegal associa- 
tions suppressed. We have just now 
heard the Government have suppressed the 
Catholic Board, as being in their opinion 
an illegal association. Their conduct, om 
this subject, therefore becomes peculiarly 
deserving of being closely watched; for 
if they shall confine their exertions to 
this single attempt to preserve peace in 
Ireland, and suffer the Orange Associa-. 
tions to exist in direet violation of an 
unquestionable enactment of the law, 
their conduct will be in every respect 
unjust and partial. 
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E feet mach pleasure in ob- 
serving the rapid progress of 
the Academical Institution lately 


Ce a a i rere ee | 


ary last, nioe petitions, including $485 
signatures were mentioned. A 
tenth was forwarded from the pa- 
rishes of Moira, Magheralin and 
BOZO. .cecceeceeererceeceecrcevsermseressnsee 745 
; 4°23 
Another petitition from  Rostrevor, 
Rathfriland and Mourne, containing 583 
signatures has been since forwarded in 
hopes, that on being presented, a farther 
diteussion may take place. 
® Sir Henry Parnell is wnder a mistake. 
Sceret oaths ate not confined to Orange- 


commenced in the town of Belfast. 
The schools were opened on the 
first of February last; and at the 
Common-Hali held on the twenty- 
first of May, t814, there was an at- 
tendance of above two hundred and 
fifty pupils in this rising seminary ;* 





Eee _— 


men of one class, All, of every rank, 
and even they of the lowest grade, are 
bound by a secret oath, The ‘secrecy of 
the oath necessarily implies the great dif- 
ficulty in proving the administration of it 
as none are present at the taking of it ex- 
cept sworn brothers. 

* Common Hall of the Academical 
Institution, held on the 2lst May, 1814. 
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where we trust that seeds thus plen- 
tilully sown, in a soil rich and well 
prepared, will yield, in due season, 
under the blessing of Providence, 
and with a vigilant manayement, 
such a goodly harvest, as will prove 


most honourable to the town, and 


— — - 
- — = 


Extract from a Report of the Weekly 
Visiting Committee. 
““We were struck with the regular 


— ee 
Dons baalacuses -qpapoaraiamateesdigampampian een | 


entrance of 250 boys tato the hall, well + 


prepared in all respects for their recep- 
tion, and the accommodation of auditors 
and spectators. When silence was pro- 
claimed, the pupils paid great attention 
to the reading of our commission from 
the boards, and to the delivery of a 
short appropriate charge. A theme, or 
oration, of his own composition, the subs 
ject from one of the odes of Horace, was 
read by one of Mr. O'Beirne’s pupils, and 
a part of a translation of Cicera’s ora, 
tion against Verres, by one of Mr, 
Kuowles’ scholars, ‘These discourses were 
délivered distinctly and decently, so as to 
convince us the lads had talents for pub- 


a very accurate figure and demonstration 
of a problem. in Euclid was, produced, 
Some elegant specimens of calculations, 
and statements of accounts, were pro- 
duced by young arithmeticians, and some 
very elegant specimens of writing. Each 
question and» solution was returned to 


the bey who had) produced it, with»a. 
short address. The meeting was then dis« , 


missed by an exhortation from the ¢lassic- 
al master, in which, be pointed out the 
duttes the boys owed to the proprietors, 
and: members’ of ' the’ Board, ‘w had’ 


spent’ so much time and money’ for their) 
benefit. He praised them for their past 


diligence and good conduct, and described 
the duties which they owed to their mas- 
ters, their parents, their country, atid to 
providence. He’ described the advantag- 
es and hofours which woiild result from 
their diligence and perseverance, and the 
mortifying shame,which would be the! 
consequences of the neglect of such ex- 
cellent PRROTIPRINES | s 
‘255 boys, attended at this Common 
aT. , 
“* Classical School wider Rev. A. O’ Beirne, 


80 boys, including 84 boarders. *% 1): 


“ English School, ander ir. Jas. Knowles, bays, 
230 boys. : 


Monthly Retrapect of Politirs. 


pital of national character, We 


' Thomson, 140 Boys. 
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in various ways, most profitable "to 
the Whole COUDLTY. | 
Patriotism ought, no doubt, to 
begin, where, after all its excur- 
sions, it is destined to end—aé 
home; and they may be said to tess — 
ufy their love of couutry best, who 
having improved to the ulmost their” 
own intellectual aad moral powers, | 
as well as those of their off- 
spring, thus add to the stock of the | 
public wealth, and augment the cas | 


have not yet, indeed, classed amony 
arts and scicnces,. the art of getting 
rich; yet this ought by no meal | 
to incline us, in the feast deyree, 
to disparage or Wepreciate its value, 
either iu a person il or public point , 
of view, or ww voder rate the exer 
cise of those powers, both intglleds 
tual and moral, which have been ree 
quired in order to raise @ town like 
that of Belfast to a siate of opulence | 


- 


and high feial considerauit. | 
lic speaking. . From the mathematical class - gh oh Ade side 


The mercantile character, like Wil” 
other professional character, can at.” 
tain to such a degree of, distinction | 
only by the principles and habitual 
practice of hohesty and honbur§ 
and the progressive’ prosperity of © 
the plaice Becothied,’ “Werétére; not 
only the jast reward, but a ceruin 
indication of vety® ‘cotisidetable’ ta. _ 
lows in iis tnhubiraned) ‘not “mdrety 


of industry “nl péetseveratic . but of | 


a stiong and shrewd iitetfect, cir- 
ciimspect in ity" views, vet “always 
advancing, sagacious in the seared | 
of mean, and makiwg use of ts 
kiowledge both of Men and tn ngs,” 
to, accomplish us en}, and at length 
to realize apeculasted juliy house 
OFMONT AGG. SONNE Oe eR 
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But money, in itself, (except to 
the insanity of avarice) is not an 
end, but merely a means to the end 
of some future enjoyment ; and al- 
though we have declared ourselves 
very far from depreciating the art 
of getting money (or science if you 
will, but not “the noblest of the se- 
ven”). yet it were to be wished, that 
our fellow- countrymen were, in ge- 
neral, better instructed in the art 
of spending it; the taste, the ta- 
lent displayed in making such splen- 
did use of it, as will decorate the 
individual, and at the same time 
promote’ the best interests of the 
community. For nothing, we -be- 
li¢ve, is more certain, than the ut- 
ter inadequacy, the lamentable dis- 
appointment, the hungry and Ly 
portable vacuity which is often felt, 
when the pursuit of wealth ceases, 
and the enjoyment of it ought to be- 
gio ; and this, ina great dazree, a- 
rising from the neglect of having, 
atan early period, cultivated some 
of those arts, or sciences, or branch- 
es of literature, so various and mul- 
tiplied,.as if held out by the hand of 
bountiful nature, to suit the choice 
of every disposition, and the 
various tendencies of ‘natural ta- 
Re aks tec: cotta Betas dont 

We may, indeed, force nature to 
wear an uniform, in civil, as. in ynjli- 
tary life; but, if we follow nature, 
we should be anxious to encourage 
all hes rich yariety ; and in a town 
containing between “twenty and 
thirty thousand ‘inhabitanis, how 
much genius, and talent, and taste, 
must be compelled to serve as the 
conscripts of trade, when qualified 
for higher destination; how many 
inventions, and improvements, and 
literary capacities, may lie, like the 
pare and vital airin the black and 
nopromising manganese, unless there 
happen to bea skill, a judgment, 
asd a public spirit, to draw it forth, 
ag it were, by its proper elective at- 
ee ss : be @ 
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tractions. _An Academical Insti- 
tulion im that extent which we con- 
template in the warmth of specu. 
lation, will become the test and tri- 
er of talent, a measure of mental 
capacity ; and as we have barome. 
ters and calorimeters, and eudio- 
meters, &c, so this Institute may 
be denominated a érephometer, to 
designate the powers and capabil- 
ties of youth for liberal study or 
professional vocation, > 
' “We have supposed, indeed, that 
the Academic Tusiitution will be ene 
larged to gts proper extent ; meaning 
not merely a local advantage gained 
by additional schools, but as compre- 
hending a number of Professorships, 
for in the view of full eflect, the 
arts. and sciences ought always to 
go abreast. Such ought to be the 


happy constitution of this literary 


establishment, that the advances of 
every part should conspire to the 
progress of the whole. In the ma- 
chivery of mind, as. in mechanical 
combination, it ‘Ys the composition 
of ‘forces which gives perfection: to 
the plan, and accelerates its execu. 
tion; is the association of a oume 
ber of men conversant in different 
departments of human knowledge, 


soentific, moral, historical, political, . 


classical, ‘imatheniatical, chemical, 
agticultural, which is requisite te 
communicate — to “iio wledge the 
whole of its power, the Ly ia gl its 
vireue. This itis which causes a 
happy marriage (according to. Ba- 
con’s phrase) between the mind of 
man and the nature of things, and 
which rendersa liberal and extensive 


~ system of education a prime part of 


the most productive polttical economy. 
For the faculty of reason, improved in 
such a variety of ways, will not fail 
to communicate a general impulse, 
a literary impetus to the public 
mind, from the constant action and 
rotation of these luminous centres 
of intelligence ; and the people at 
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jarge must become, in the result, 
better able to comprebend their 
true interests, less the dupes of all 
kinds of bigotry and deception. 
Thus in giving man a mastery over 
the elements, he at length acquires 
a better and nobler masterdom over 
hinself. Knowledge becomes vir- 
tue, as well as power, and while to 
his strong bidding the liberal phi- 
losopher “ tasks Ariel and all his 
quality,” he binds down to his cell 
or his cavern, the Caliban of civil 
and religious intolerance, 

We couceive, then, that there is 
a period when wealth produces luxe 
ury, the wish and want of spending; 
aud that Belfast has, by industry 
and ability, arrived at this precise 
period of prosperity and opulence, 
when such expenditure will be apt 
to take a selfish and sensual direc. 
tion, unless a portion of the riches 
thus acquired, be dedicated to the 
cultivation of literature, and the en- 
couragement of the aris and sciences 
es, Luxury, produced by an over- 
flow of wealth, without the provi- 
deotial corrective of literary and 
scientific pursuits, which sometimes 


sprivg op and shoot forth in conser | 


quence of this very. wealth, would 
otherwise be apt to stagnate in the 
possessigu, or Cortupt in the yse ; 
and institutions like ours, eyen ip- 
cqusidcrable* Whén compared tg 
other coliegiate establishments, may 
perbaps be compared to that specigs 
of “ conterva fontinalis,” or water. 


moss, which, by the action of light... 


depurates the air, aud disepgages a 
purer clement, sweetening the stags 
nant pool, and checking the incipi- 
ent putrefaction, 

On the whole, we deprecate the 
idea that Belfast, in its present state 
of opulence and means of enjoy- 
ment, shonid depend | entirely ow 
the single tap root of trade. 
think that in’@ soil so richly ma- 


nured, in a glebe-so etirred and: dix’ 
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divided, the seed, of various kinds, 
should be widely scattered; aud we 
ask, with Bishop Berkeley, “ whe 
ther even those parts of academic 
cal learning which are quite for- 
gotten, may not haye improved and 
enriched the soil, like those vege- 
tables which are raised, not for. 
themselves, but ploughed ig for the 
dressing of land ?”’ 

Some, indeed, may suppose that 
science aod the libera) arts are exoe. 
tics in this climate, which will nog: 
repay the cost and care of cultiva.. 
tion; yet, like other exotics, time 
aud attention will enable them te 
thrive, even in the open air, ale 
though i¢ may not at first seem cone 
genial; audiathe present instanée, 
it certainly must deemed exe 
tremely fortunate, that, along with 
masters of approved abilitigs, the: 
institution should have made choice 
of a Professor so well qualified to. 
make scicace gttractive, and to pos 
pence philosophy ; not merely 

y¥ his possession, of: much knows | 
ledge, but by the more rare facility, 
or we may call it felicity, of imparts. 


-ing it. The Institute has —_— . 


had good furtupe inthus meeting wi 


-a gentleman possessed of such abi- 
lity and assiduity, such energy of: 
mind aud body, asare fully equal 


tu. give three different courses of’ 
leciures in physieal sgience, (one on 


nataral philosophy, a second oa che- 
mnjsiry, aod @ shied lor theiustraction 


of operative antisans in the princie 


ples of the chemical arts and ma- 
nufactures,*) provided, for this 


Sao. 
* There is one subject inci 





tioned in the outlinés' of ¢ echanic 
or popular course, which we thiok @ouilt 
furnish matter for half a dozen léecteres, 
tothe great einer «en those d 
in‘ our principal re. We 

not merely asucciget, but’ very circ! 
stantial and ren ig tog? of the 
mistry Of bleaching, in’ its ‘history © 
Home to Higgins; its various 
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purpose, with a complete plilosoph- 
ical apparatus, (a loan from the An- 
dersonian Lastivution, and partly Dr. 
Ure’s private property,) such as se- 
cures the; success of all his experi- 
ments, and conveys instruction more 


impressively and pleasingly, if not’ 


more convincingly, by the eye than 
by the ear. . 

The numerous and eager attend- 
ance on these lectures by all ranks 
of society, from the Marchioness to 
the mechanic, indicates, at least, 
a general disposition to the encour- 
agement of. scientific’ pursuits, and 
acwish, and want of the means of 
elegant enjoyment. Yet'the less 
sons of sound and solid philosophy 
are designed to be a severe study, 
not, from the first, a casua! entertain- 
ment; the sciences have no sudden 
scholars; and the Professor, there- 
fore, only prepares the public for 
the formation of a school, not mere- 
ly of popular seience, bat where 
professed students are to assemble, 
ready to court philosophy “ in ber 
most abstract and wninviting form,” 


and whose minds are previously fur- 


nished with that matheimatical know- 


ledge which not only habituates the 


merital powers to correct investiga- 
tion, but is, in itself, a master key 
to amlack. the’ mysteries of ‘mature. 
To reason from experience, and to 


experiment with’ reasoning, ought’ 


tobe the grand aim of the philoso- 
phical instructor, who, like Dr. Ure, 
unites practical skill to theoretical 
if . uilioli 
es, its modern improvements, the means 
still wanting to secure the strength, of 
the fabric, as well as to accelerate the 
purpose of the manufacture; and in 
short, to;instruct the gentlemen of the 
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liken trade, the , foremen-bleachers, &c. , 
in the mest pair practice,as well as. ; 


the philosophical principles of this im- 
ms art, which has: been of late ta- 

en almost entirely out of the hands of 
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knowledge, and whose disciples will 
not, we trust, rest satisfied with a 
transient sip of the sweets of sci- 
erice, or the gratification of a vague 
and vain curiosity, 
e There is good ground for believ 
log that the Syaod of Ulster will 
take measures for endowiig a lectur- 
er on Divinity, Hebrew, and Eccle- 
Siastical History; in which case, 
it’ is ufiderstood that the managers 
of the Institution will immediate- 
ly ‘establish a chair of Moral Phi- 
lusopby, Logic, and Metaphysics ; 
as’ being that department of 
knowledge which was deemed, by 
the fate deputation from Syuod, most 
intimately connected with the course 
of studies essential to the education 
of a christian minister. A course 
of lectures on the Belles Lettres, 
‘or Polite Literature, including Rhe- 
toric, Oratory, Composition, the 
philosophy of language, and in pat- 
ticular, the history, progress, and 
pértection of the English language, 
would, in, our apprehension, be 
highly advantageous in establishing 
the celebrity of the Academic In- 
stitution. These chairs, along with 
‘a professdrship. of Natural History, 
ithe Chemistry “of Asriculture, Bota- 
ny, and ‘the immediate esfablish+ 
ment of a Botanic garden,* for the 
recreation as well as instruction of 
the pupils, would in a great degree 


accomplish the designs of those who — 


most’ anxiously wish to see Belfast 


become to Ireland what fair Flo. e 


rence was to Italy,—a Seat of 8ci- 


erfté and the elegant arts, under the 
patronage of commercial liberality, - 
and the “proteciion of legislatare, - 


‘considering, as it ought to do, the 


perfecting of natioual education . 


——— 
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rum;” but, for sis purpose it is time 


' they should be planted. _ ‘Nos arriere ne- ' 
+ Veux nos deyront cet omabrage.” 
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as a prime part of the truest politi- 
cal economv.* 

The definitive treaty of peace 
was concluded on the 30th May be- 
tween the allied powers. and the 
king of France, by which -France 
not only preserves the integrity of 
its limits as in 1792, but obtains an 
augmentation of territorial frontier, 
and recovers all her colonies, fisher- 
ies, factories, and establishments, 
with the exception of Tobago, St. 
Lucia, and the Isle of France, even 
regaining Guadaloupe from Sweden. 
Thus on the whole result of these 
20 years war, if it has turned out 
that the French nation, under the 
pressure of circumstances, have sold 
their emperor, as by some has been 
strongly suspected, they have sold 
him upon excellent terms, and to 
such advantage, that the individual 
himself who is made the sacrifice, 
ought to be content with the bar- 
gain, if he be really the patriot he 
has always professed himself. He 
should even be happy that he has, 
in this manner, purchased for 
France, the very objects of his des 





2] See 


* Examinations, previous to the sum- 
mer vacation of four weeks, took place 
at the Institution on the 20th inst., in 
which the pupils of the different schools 
exhibited their proficiency before a large 
assemblage of professional and other gen- 
tlemen, to tlfeir” véry great satisfaction ; 
taking, at the same time, into considera- 
tion, the very short period which has e- 
lapsed since the opening of the establish. 
ment, on the first of February, 1814. (See 
the end of the Retrospect.) 

The following is a list of the pupils 
who received silver medals, with appro- 
priate device and inscription, given by 
the managers of the Institution to those 
entitledto these rewards of merit, by lit- 
erary proficiency, along with exemplary 
behaviour. John Kidley, Gorman Gregg, 


John D. Hull, Edmund Proctor, John — 


Moore, William Jamés M‘Clean, Fran- 
cis M‘Clean, jun. James Lyne, George 
Benn, William Drennan. 
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clared policy, viz increase of terri- 
tory, “ ships, colonies, and come 
merce.” 

And truly when we read of the 
cross of St. Louis being granted to 
“ our cousins” (which is the cozen- 
ed, aud which the cozener?) Mar. 
shals Massena, Moncey, Jourdan, 
Augereau, Soult, Brune, Ney, and 
all the rest of Bonaparte’s generals, 
thus richly compensated, we are 
half inclined to think that this treaty 
is only the developement of a secret 
compromise, wherein the grand 
condition was, * Get rid of this 
emperor of yours, and you shall re. 
tain your honours and dignities, 
vour country shall be re-instated in 
her place, in her power, in her cos, 
lonial possessions, only abandon and. 
desert this impracticable man whose 
ambition we find utterly inconsistent, 
with our present safety, and the 
peace of the world’’—and so it was 
done. 

The schemes of Napoleon were, 
no doubt, projected on an immense 
scale, but he had not calcalated on 
the instability of the instruments he 
employed. His life has been the 
subject of grand historical pictures, 
from the time when he was seated 
in the central chamber of the great 
pyramid of Cheops, on a block of 
primigeneal granite, surroanded by 
Moftis, Imans, Muallans, and Dere 
vises, until that day when sailing 
hy the Alps, “ he leaned for half 
an hour,” says Captain Usher, “ upe 
on my arm, earnestly looking at 
them,” and probably contrasting 
their sublime and serene stability, 
with the chances and changes of 
human alfairse Bonaparte certainly 
may be said to have for a time locks 
ed the wheels of the French revo. 
lution, but by some it is supposed 
thai it will once more be set @ going, 
when oo longer under the pressure 
of his plenary power, and his per. 
sonal popularity, or in fact, the. 
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military discipline he had established 
throdgh bis empire. 

A new constitutional charter has 
now beet submitted by the French 
fionarch lately restored, for the ap- 

obation of the senate and legis. 
lative body, bat it is to be doubted 
whether it be arbitrary enough, or 
popular enongh to suit the French 
nation. ‘ Divine Providence in re. 
calling us to our states after a long 
absence, has itiposed upon us great 
duties. We have considered, that 
although in France the authority 
fests altogether in the person of the 
king, our predecessors have not he- 
sitated to niodify the exercise of it, 
dccording to the circumstances of 
the times: one of these circum- 
stances is the progress of lights al- 
Ways increasing, the direction which 
the minds of men have taken, and 
the important alterations which have 
resulted.” Now, in thesé expres- 
sions of the kiug of France, we can- 
not help pereeiving a struggle ard 
contest between the antiquated dog- 
mas of diviné right, uncontroulable 
by any subordinate authority in 
sicial institution, and a compulsory 
concession to the circumstances of 
the times, and the rights of the com- 
munity. For Kiigs who appeal to 
Divite Providence ovily, as _ the 
source of their aathofity, in reality 
wish to be nothing more nor less, 
than gods upon earth. The prin- 
ciples of the old regime, and the 
duties of the monarch are striving 
for mastery, and we see a sort of 
civil war in the mind of the sover- 
eign, inauspicious to the settlement 
of the state. 

« The king proposés the law.” 
This appears to be an evident retura 
to the principles and practice of the 
old monarchy, when the parliamént 
had little moré to do than to regis- 
ter the decrees of the sovereign, 
While he initiates every measure 
the senate is to deliberate in secret, a 
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source of dangerous corruption ig 
opened; and a basis of represent. 
ation is laid, which must, from its 
very Outset, become subject to the 
influence of thé crown. We see 
that influence made to pervade the 
whole organization of this new ¢on- 
stitution, although in concéssion “ to 
the light of the times” it, in the 
letter, récogtizes great and good 
principles ; equal political rights to 
the professors of all Christian forms 
of worship, freedom of pérson, trial 
by jury, and liberty of the press, 
At an entertainment given by 4a 
party of British at Paris to Count 
Platow, Hetman of the Cossacs; the 
count said, in the course of the day; 
that the first duty of those who ap- 
proached princes’ was to tell them 
the trath ; that he had always done 
so to the emperor, and always 
would, whether it agreed with his 
stomach or not. He talked of the. 
liberties and rights of men ds a 
sacred’ trust in the hands of their 
sovereign, and seemed not at all tu 
subscribe to the doctrines of non re- 
sistance. We wish that the Heiman 
would, on his return to Paris, de- 
maad an audience of the king of 
France, and, at the risk of tarning 
his stomath, give hin sme lessons , 
on the spirit of thé Cossac consti- 
tution, The influence of the crowu 
seems to pervade the whole of the 
new French constitution even to 
the appointment of presidents of the 
electoral colleges, and the ofd and 
new obility are amalganiared iste 
an. aristocracy of princes, peers, 
offiders, and clergy, that wili bear 
heavily on the fibertiés and proper- 
ties of the people. | 

It is, we think, chiefly owiny to 
present cirtuthstances, tltat the 
ebullition of this volatile people is 
kept down, and particularly by the 
superincumbent pressure of the 
allied armies, However much it 
may be wished, it cau scarcely be 
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Selieved that the popalar inclination 
of France should at orice tura from 
military habit, arid occapation, to 
the cultivation of tte arts of peace, 
aod the quiet labour of agriculture 


or manufacture. If they be not 
emploved abroad, the restless, and 
mercurial disposition of this pedple 
will make uews at home, atid titere- 
fore we are inclined to repeat that 
the French revolution is again in 
motion, and that it is only such per- 
sonal authority as Was exerted by 
Napoleon; or the presetice of cou- 
quering armies which will be able 
to secure internal peace for any 
leneth of time; in the widst of ths 
fickic, and, at the same time, fe- 
focious natiod; a nation, which, 
after strugzling above twenty years 
for liberty, acquiestes at length in 
a regulation for the cotitinuance of 
the slave trade; and a rénewal of 
the worst of wats, ta consequence, 
upon the coast of Africa. 

A sort of coutpromitse ‘has indeed 
taken place between this codutry 
and France ; the Freneh’ govern 
Ment promising to abolish the sleve- 
trade in tire course of five years; a 
Stipulation which probably will Have 
littie etfect, ‘when the mercantile 
part of the courmunity shall find a 
strong and oyanttest interest in ad- 
herin: to this abborred system, © In 
the mean tyne, tive accursed traffic, 
gaspended for a season by tte justice 
of Britain, will be renewed with 
ten toll trorror, while thé appurtutt 
ity for sdch a trade, as it ts called, 
but reatly such a calamitous iis. 
chief, continues to exist. “Puls ar- 
ticle im a treaty of geueral pedce, 
for a renewal of war against our tel- 
low-créatures is 4 lamentable proof 
how litte progress the genuine prit- 
ciples of justice and liberty, have 
made ian the minds of thdse’ who 
tave overturned the Bastrle*—with 


== 
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* Tuk GooD OLD TIMes. 
*fis past—war drops his crimson laneé, 
The Bourbons mount the throne, 
BALFAST MAG, NO. LEXIe 
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the exception of this sanguinar 
spot, equally, or nearly equally ds- 
graceful to Both parties converted, 
bdt which, We trust; will not prove 
wholly indelible; we applaud tu our 
hamble jodyiiedt the treaty in gen 
eral, as dictate? by wisdom, jusé! 
tice, add mfayndaimous modera’ 
thoa. 

Yet notwithstanding the treaty of 
general peace; wat cortidues to ve 
carried on'in Europe, in Africa; anf 
America, The Crown Pritice’ of 
Sweden; iti a state of discontent dnd 
dissatisfactiod at the disappointment 
he bas ifet witti in the conditions of 
his: bargain, declares to Kis soldiers, 
that they mast dot expect peitce'tilt 
the treaties respecting Norwiy ate 
fulfilled; or, in other words, til 
Norway is subjugated By Sweden, 
While on the other hand, rnere’ is 
only one Voice amdng these aioun- 
taineers, namely, to preserve tleit 
national Homdurz and prince Chrisa 
tian is elected the sovereiya of’ this 
brave seuple; abandoned by thei? 
datura! protectot. Wiil no ftediat 
tion be offered, and will tHe cries of 
the Norwegian miottiers aad éhilh 
dten be heard unheeded aititst tie 
feasts give by the tat citizets of 
Lundon to the potentates 6f Barope 
If an altefndtive were found for 
Guadaloape, might not an pee? | 
have also been proposed for Not 
way ? And in the addresses to Alex* 
aider, “ the Uringer of blessings? 
tothe world, might not a period ve 
iigerteds requesting bis mtercesstoir 
in behalf of a countty of whose mis: 
fotivues be hinrself may be said to 
have in sonte degree beca the rt 
mote cause, by bis appropriation of 





— a eee 
And re-assume their Spainiand France, 
. To. rule by Jove alone, 
Resolv’d to prove that France aud Spain 
Have better’d tueir comiition, 
One bids the Siave-trade thrive agaitty 
‘And one the Jnguisition / 
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Finland, It 1s ‘confidently said, 
however, that 20,000 Russians are 
to embark at Cherbourgh tu, assist 
Sweden in the subjugation of Nor- 
way according to treaty, and that 
brave people will at length be com. 
pelled to submit to a force not to be 
resisted by their physical: strength, 
or even their patriotic enthusiasm, 
America also is to, be compelled 
to submission, and 30,000 men are 
now sailing over the Atlantic, to en- 
force the maritime rights of Bri, 
tain, to break the union inte pieces, 
and depose Mr. Madison, sending 
him perhaps to Bermudas, as Napo- 
leon has been sent to Elba. Yet 
still the mediation of Russia may 
be accepted, and at the approaching 
congress the United States of Amer- 
ica may prefer a just claim to be re- 
presented as an independent sover- 
eignty in the accomplishment of a 
general peace. The peremptory re- 
fusel of any mediation, on the part 
of _Gieat-Britain, as if it was still 
a mere domestic dispute between 
the mother country, and. her diso- 
bedient colonies, is a. proceeding 
mos! injurious to national indepen- 
dence, as well as to. the geveral po- 
litical usages of civilized Europe. 
It forms asort of deadly duel be- 
tween two nations, without the in- 
tervention of seconds, and makes 
War most sanguinary in. its end and 
object, as well as in the means em- 
ployed. The invading expedition 
is to sail direct for the Chesapeake, 
while the British army in Canada 
is to move in the direction of the 
Susquehannah, and both armies to 
meet at Washington, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore, carrying at the point 
of the bayonet, such terms, as will 
leave America in a much worse situ- 
ation, as a naval and commercial 
power, than she was at the com- 
mencement of the war. Such is 


said to be the plan of the British 
cabinet, and. warmly applauded by, 
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a British public, which seconded 


ministry in the contest carried on 
against American independence, 
and, foiled in that attempt, is eager 
to renew it, under the annual ex. 
pendiure of 67 millions. sterling, 
and with the prospect of an aug. 
mentation in that expenditure by 
the necessary effects of a war With 
a kindred people, allied to us in lan« 
guage, in manners, in Constitution, 
in interest, and in natural affection, 

Spain reverts to nationality, and 
the natural love of independence, 
It is this hovest and honourable feel. 
ing which makes the people of 
Spain at present rally round their 
monarch, anxions to free their coun- 
try from the influence of either the 
one or the other of the bel- 
ligerent parties, on the arrival 
of peace. The country would be 
torn to pieces between the English 
and the French interests; andit the 
Cortes were, in reality, the mere 
protegees of the British party, the 
reason may be evident why they are 
grown unpopular with a _ nation 
which properly wishes for se(fgoo- 
ernment, as should be the wish of 
every independent nation,  Grati- 
tude it undoubtedly owes, immortal 
gratitude to the English armies, aud 
their illustrious commander, but 
this gratitude is not to absorb superior 
obligations to the seli- dependence 
of Spain, and to the liberation of 
the monarchy under a liberated mo- 
narch. We are slow to believe that 
in returning to her freedom of action 
as a nation, the peninsula will also 
revert to either civil or ecclesiasti- 
cai despotism. No. We hope with 
confidence, that this country also 
will partake in the general meliora- 
tion of Europe; and that those 
high triumpbant passions of our na- 
ture which always desi: nated the ine 
dividual Spawiard, wil! in no long 
time accomplish the political re- 
demption of the nation by its owa 
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efforts, and totally without the 
hazard of foreign assistance. 

On the 3d iostant, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Privy Council issued a 
proclamation which declared the 
Catholic Board an unlawful assembly, 
and prohibited its meeting in futare. 
A proclamation itself is not law, but 
ought merely to be the exposttion 
of the law, and that exposition, 
though subscribed by the first legal 
authorities, has been found, in one 
or two instances of late, to be er- 
roneous. But submissioa is certain- 
ly due, under the present cireum- 
stances, to the interpretation given 
of the law by the executive power, 
although in some degree i may 
seem, by the very terms, self cou- 
victed of blameable negligence in 
suffering such declared infringement 
of law, for such a length of time, 
in the vain expectation, that an as- 
sembly, so deeply interested, would 
discontinue their meetings of their 
own accord, which it was well 
known they considered not only 
legal, but necessary to the exercise 
of the right of petitioning, the for- 
lorn hope of those that suffer, But 
it seers an unfortunate policy in 
government to suffer popular uter- 
Position to take deep hold in the af- 
fections, and even the habits of the 
Catholic community, and then ‘suad- 
denly to tear it up by the roots 
with a rude insensibility. 

At an aggregate meeting of the. 
Catholics of Ireland beid on the Lith 
instant, it bas been denied that the 
Catholic Board ts an unlawful as- 
sembiy, either within the provisions 
of the Convention Act or otherwise ; 
the acts of the Catholic Buard have 
been vindicated as distinguished by 
diligence, talent, and fidelity ; the 
prohibition of its meetings 1s calcu- 
lated to obstruct, in various ways, the 
success of an Application to the le- 
gislature, and surrounding it with 
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difficulties which seem likely to ren- 
der the right and act of petitioning, 
for a session, ivetlectual, and, of 
conseqhence, nugatory 5 yet they 
are determiaed to persevere in avail- 
ing themselves of all warraatable 
means in the parsuit of emancipas 
tion, and to insure that inguiry aud 
etlectual discussion of their several 
petitions im the present session of 
Parliameat, aud. they adjourn to the 
7th July for the purpose of petition- 
urs the legislatove, that the Catholics 
of Ireland may, duriag any farther 
coutinuance of the penat and dia 
abling laws, obrain the benetit of 
that principle of the Constitution 
which gives to aliens, a jury of one | 
hulf foretenerss 

‘Have the people of En land no 
sympathies, save those of the sto. 
mach? Even those might interest 
them for the unhappy Norweuians; 
but are there no feehogs of a better 
kind, which ought now to operate 
both on their heads and hearts in 
taking part with the people of Ire. 
land, their near neighbours in situs 
ation, tueir brethren by law, their 
fellows in arms who have so lately 
foucht and bled at theirside? What 
bales full of petition agaimst the 
Corn-bili! How few, tor a more 
eqaal representation of tbe people | 
Lread corn is more their care, thaa 
the lite of the constitution. The 
Houses of Parliament succumbed. in 
this instance to the Peuple, and so 
they would do again, were the 
People property zealous for the Re- 
torm of Paritament, but all their cry 
is, “ Give us our daily bread.’ Mr, 
Cobbett, who is always ia bis proper. 
place when he addresses the com. 
mon sense of the Peoples but is a 
perfect Jobson when te speaks of 
works of genus or the mens of 
Mitton aud Shakespeare (let bine 
stick to his dast, aso aad serviceable 
understandiag,) bas ipiataly  dguiaga 
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strated the veal causes of the suffer- 
ings of the People, in the taxes, the 
curreney, and the interest which 
must be paid on the national debt ; 
but when he goes farther, and not 
ooly traces the bigh price of bread 
to the enormuus taxes, the taxes to 
the war, but the war itself to the 
want of a reronm in Parliament, 
then he speaks to the deaf adder. 
Did he desire the English people 
to petition for sucha reform, ar to 
petition in favour ef their fellow. 
subjects the.people of Ireland, then 
he instantly would find that they 
have no symptoms of feeling, that 
is, no stomach, for such abstract and 
hilosophical speculations, The 
english as apublic, a great body 
corporate, s¢em to us to possess no 
mind, but only senses. Their mans 
ners are indeed rude, and republican 
enough. ‘They shake old Blucher’s 
hand, as if they meant to drag it from 
the elbow, and would dp the same 
with Alexander, ‘ifthey could devour 
him as conveniently ; ; but with ress 
pect to that noble republicanism of 
sentiment, which feels its best bless- 
ing in the freedom and happiness of 
their fellow subjects, that expansion 
of heatt- which if it be unable to 
swell across the ocean in respect- 
ful sympathy for America, might at 
least spread actess a narrow chanaoel 
to advocate the liberties of their 
united brethren io Ireland, dere their 
feelings are frozen, all popular inters 
ference by petition is ridiculed as 
refined philosophy, and thew phil- 
anthropy begins, and ends at dome, 
Cheap bread, fat bacon, stiong beer, 
and a bloody boxing mateb form the 
essentials of political ecouomy m 
the opinion of ao Enlist ‘public, 
Herne Tooke says that bread means 
corp ‘or graip, pounded or brayed, 
we suppose in a mortar, aud that 
the loaf is raised, “ levened or lifted 
up,” and thus are the people then 


selves brayed by taxes, yet sodden 
as dough, and hardly to be expand. 
ed by the leven of Itberty. 

The people of Lreland have indeed 
fresh reason to complain of the self. 
ishness of Britons, and their insen. 
sibility to the treatment, the tanta- 
lizing treatment given to these zeal. 
ous aspirants Of equal lberty, the 
Trish Catholics. While the people 
of the empire at large are thos com- 
pelled into union, merely by the 
necessities of war, and then instante 
ly fall asunder when blessed peace 
arrives, While religious differences 
operate effectually in tplitting the 
public of these kingdoms into ad- 
verse political parties, the enemies 
of reform (that ultimate hope of ihe 
country) bave their sanguine wishes 
most completely answered; public 
opinign Will never be able to “aps 
proximate, will never consociate lor 
One COmmoup purpose, and all hope 
of constitutional renovation by the 
united aud irresistible impulse of the 
national will, must yield to the in- 
testine war of blind and disco:dant 
factions, to the worst’ antipathies 
of miscalled society. Que might 
imagine that Catholic emancipation 
Was protracted asa measure of state, 
in order to delay that ubny of the 
whole empire, and assimilation of 
all its parts, which would give its 
due weight and eflect to the demo- 
cracy of the constiution In the 
late relief bill this fureboded effect 
is endeayourcd to be eb#iated by 
the indirect influence of the crowao 
over the Cathvlic episcopacy, ime- 
mediately, and, more remotely, over 
the whole priesthood. 

And hever, surely, was there a 
more calumnicus insinuation levelled 
against a pure and pious orver of 
men, than to suppose that, notwith- 
standing their oaths, their sacfed 
functions, their devotion to their da- 
ties, and their whole pastoral and 
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personal character, they should be 
placed uoder the stigma of treagon- 
- ble suspicion, unless the business 
of eternity was put ander the man- 
agement of the minister of ihe day ! 
Emancipation approaches, “Things 
cannot long remain as they are,” to 
use the words of a provident states- 
man. Toinking as wedo, that dis- 


Cussion IS the very lite and soul of 


this question, that to this alone, it 
is invebred tor its, growth and pre- 
sent wagointude, and will be indebt- 
ed tor its speedy consummation, de- 
sirinz thar this topic should be al- 
ways present to the public eye, and 
always souading in the public ear ; 
we should have beev anxious for the 
usual discussion during the present 
session of Parliament, although un- 
certain as to its immediate success; 
because many things are elicited 
from ail sides of the house, in the 
progress of such a debate, which 
never fai to clear up difficulties, to 


reconcile partizgans, and to acceler- ° 


ate the final and tortunate terminati- 
on of this great state measure. ‘The 
emancipation party is now become 
a heterozeneous assemblage of Kug- 
lish Catholics and Trish opposition 
members, and ministerial friends, 
self ciected committees, Boards con- 
fideniially entwusted by the people, 
and vow a cardinal legate from the 
Pope. All this has retarded the 
progresg though it has increased the 
mazynitude of the business. 

lL is truly wonderful, with what 
ease and celerity, a treaty of peace 
is accomplished, after @ most san- 
guinary and long protracted war, 
in which peace has been,a thous. 
and times over, declared to be ut- 
terly impracticable, in such a mul- 
titude of counteracting interests. But 
this is aé once accomplished when 
the spit of peace hovers over the 
Council of sovereigns, and the dove 
perches upon the sceptre instead of 
ae ' 
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the eagle. And so it would be in 
our intestine troubles, by a sum- 
mary billof repeal, and a short bill 
of enactment, a bill merely decla- 
ratory of the rights of all British 
subjects and a cunsequent complete 
incorporation in all the privileges 
of the empire, privileges which must 
have been understood to have fol« 
loved close vpon the uaron, or if not 
sv understuod, ail the purties in that 
business, were either the most trea 
cherous of men oa the one baud, or 
the most deceived of men on the 
other, We wish to beheve that 
there was less imsincerity on the 
oue side than we at first imagined, 
and that there isa strong desire aow 
to redeem the pledge of honour most 
indubuably given at that time to 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

We are weil satisfied that aa ami- 
cable conference between the 
friends of emancipation m both 
counties, but who differ as to the 
time and the mode of relief, while 
they agree in the substance, would 
be a measure of great advantage to 
the common cause, and we lament 
exceedingly the shyness, reserve, 
repulsion, and suspicious manner, 
which, either from personal habits, 
or falsely assumed consequence, 
have hitherto obstructed a frank 
and’ friendly communication and 
mutual good understanding upon a 
measure of sacl vital Consequences 
to the peace and prosperity of these 
countries, ‘The prosperity of these 
countries depends upon the person 
al liberties of every individual cone 
tained in them. [tts the posséssion 
of equal privileges, which makes 
our country be felt our own, and 
therefore leads to the best use of 
nt, “ Give a man” says Arthur 
Young, “ secure possession of a 
bleak rock, and be will turn it 
into a garden, Give bim a nite 
years lease of @ garden, and te 
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will convert it into a desart,” It is 
exactly the same with a country, 
and Ireland can be tranquillized on- 
ly by being assured of equal rights 
and privileges, and equal stake in 
the constitution, with the rest of the 
empire, until political liberty rises 
to the same level in both islands, the 
want, of equiponderance will always 
create and continue inquietude and 
agitation. We must then repeat 
that peace and prosperity can only 
be realized (however they may be 
proclaimed) by the reformation of 
real abuses of the constitution, and 
by the formation of a system of ge- 
neral and impartial government, 
founded upen the principles of jus- 
tice and equality, extending in 
practice as well as profession, ‘to all 
parts of the British Empire, and to 
all departments of the state. 

We have more than once suggest- 
ed the expediency ofa parlimentary 
commission, or what is to be per- 
haps preferred, a commission from 
the executive power to examine into 
the existing state of things in I[re- 
land, and report thereon to the 
houses, or to the Prince Regent, 
Such reports from parliamentary 
committees were frequent in the 

ears before the late rebellion, 
without derogating from the respect 
due to the Lord Lieutenant, a com- 
mission of such men as Lord Er- 
skine, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Whitbread, Lord Cas. 
tlereagh, Mr. Canning, with the I- 
rish secretary, might give such a 
statement of [rish affairs, the caus- 
es of our internal discontents, 
and the adequate remedies to be ap- 
plied, as would not only give the 
necessary information to Parliament, 
in their next session, but accelerate 
their final determination. 





Tue present state of affairs is 
far from attording consolatory pros- 
pects to the friends of liberty. 
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This is the era of kings, while the 
interests of the people are com- 
pletely held in abeyance. — France, 
Spain, and Holland, have received 
constitutions given by the rulers, 
while the people, the real le- 
gitimate conferrers of power, are 
forced to acceptas a boon, what be- 
longs to them of right. In these 
new constitutions, the mode of e- 
lecting the nomioal representatives 
is peculiarly unfavourable. The 
people have little influence, as tbe 
executive government possess a kind 
of previous veto on the nomination, 
Bonaparte led the way in the newly 
revived fashion of rulers framing 
constitutions ; and for this, and other 
acts of arbitrary power, he is justly 
entitled to the execrations of the con- 
sistent friends of liberty. He fails 
unpitied by them, notwithstanding 
that a better order of things has 
not, succeeded under the return of 
Louis XVIII. nicknamed the Desir- 
ed, according to the Jaconic flattery 
of the French; nor under the 
management of the artful and pro- 
fligate ‘Talleyrand, who, atter so 
long professing himself the advocate 
of liberty, transfers his subservien- 
cy under the despotism of Bonae 
parte, to that of his imbecile suc- 
cessor, the present feeble pageart 
of the day. Affairs in Spain do not 
wear a better appearance, and the 
danger of Europe returoing under a 
state of military despotism, 15 not al- 
together imaginary, ‘The boasts 
of Spanish patriotism, and the une 
meaning encomiunis lavished on the 
beloved phantom of power, who now 
for his treatment of the Cortes, 
might be much more appropriately 
styled Ferdinand. tHE UNGKATEFUL, 
were subjects of generous scorn 
to the reflecting, even at tbe full 
plenitude of the fashion, to praise 
the universal Spanish nation, Now 
the vice of bestowing flattery on 
unworthy objects, may be clearly 
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seen, and might afford a profitable 
lesson not totransferthe accents of 
unineaniug adulation to other ob- 
jects equaily worthless, if the ine 
stability and unreflecting disposi- 
tions of the people in Spain, or 
ainong ourselves generally, left any 
room to hope that they would im- 
prove under the experience acquired 
from a knowledge of their former 
errors, 

Yer, notwithstanding the strong 
tide which has set in, both at home 
and abroad, aygainst the cause of 
liberty, a ‘urn may suddenly come, 
and a different motion may influ- 
ence the mindsof men. ‘The great 
work.of the progress of the human 
mind, and of the consequent spread 
of the principles of freedom, com- 
meoced under tavourable auspices. 
Many obstructions occurred from 
the ignorance, the previous deeply 
rooted prejudices, and the ‘passions 
of the chief actors ; and at present, 
liberty, and the principles of free- 
dom, are very much become the ob- 
jects of reproach, at which the ve- 
nal, the timid, and uoreflecting 
point the finger of scorn. ‘This re- 
trograde state may not probably last 
long; at least let us cherish the 
hope of the return of the sun, after 
the dark clouds through which we 
have passed, and are now pass- 
ing. bet > 

Freedom consists in the mind, and 
in a resolute maintenance of prin- 
ciples. If, therefore, an attempt 
should be made to complete the pre- 
gent state of retrogression, aud ba- 
nish freedom from the world, let the 
advocates of liberality and free in- 
quiry present a bold front, and not 
suifer themselves to be thrown dowa 
by the crowd. Independence of 
inind may be preserved as a sacred 
internal flame, and reserved tor bet- 
ter times, Let the treads of liber-. 
ty keep themselves undebased by 
the fear of encountering persecuuioa 
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for daring to publish the truth, and 
uninfluenced by the prevalence of 
a base cumpliance with the general 
sentiment running in a wrong die 
rection, so as not to desert the 
cause of justice, and meanly join ia 
the interested ery against liber- 
ty. 
In England some gleams of old 
times occasionally appear in the pro- 
ceedings of public meetings. 
In forming arrangements for the do- 
cuments, it has been peculiarly the 
aim to select those of most promi- 
nent interest, and which are favours 
able to liberty. They seldom meet 
a place among the selections of our 
Irish press, and for that reason a 
place of refuge is given to them io 
the pages of this work, in prefer 
ence to the lesa interesting. details of 
warfare, or the dry routine of state 
papers. The address of Berkshire, 
and the resolutions of the parish of 
St. Andrews, Holborn, placed at pages 
475, and 492, are of this character, 
although the latter presents some 
views not perfectly in accordance 
with our sentiinents on the late cora 
bill. The resolutions, however, 
have a smack of better times, and 
point out the true causes of the 
dearness of the necessaries of life, 
which arise from the war, and the 
consequent and unavoidable taxa- 
tion hence resulting. Now when 
peace is made, it would be a most 
desirable circumstance to have all 
the advantages resulting froin it,* 

The visit of the Emperor of Russia 
and the King of Prussia to Englaud, 
affects the inhabitants of London al- 
most generally with an epidemic 
mania. The trappings of royalty 
produce a dazzling effect, and havea 
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* For some judicious observations on 
the best means of turnitig peace to ad« 
vantage, see extracts from Hen 
Brougham’s letter, placed among the De« 
tached Anecdotesand Observations, 
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tendency to produce a predisposition 
towards high prerogative principles, 
which, if not counteracted by pow- 
erful causes, may probably give a 
preponderance to sentiments unfa- 
vourable to freedom. The Pittite 
system revives in all its glory, and 
receives additional splendour from 
adventitious circumsiances not real« 
ly resulting fromit. The inordinate 
ambition of Bonaparte raised an 
opposition which ended in bis over- 
throw, The pupils of Pit assume 
aciaim of merit tothe maxims of 
their master, and the Ear! of Liver- 
pool, at the anniversary dinner in 
honour of Pitt’s birth day, brings 
forward the grand maxim of the 
deceased statesinan, that no expense 
should be spared to accomplish the 
ends of the war, These are bgh 
sounding words. The maxim has 
entailed much misery.on the Brie 
tish isles, not only inthe mischiefs 
of actual warfare, but in the heavy 
burdens which remain to warn us 
against the pernicious system he fol- 
lowed, and which now tor a_ season 
appears to gain an increase of fa- 
shion from a termination which by 
no means followed as the necess- 
ary result of the burtful course he 
pursued. Peace was no more the 
necessary Consequence of the Pittite 
system, as pursued by the author, 
and adopted by his successors, than 
the abundant harvest of last year, 
which has given cheapness and plen- 
*y, was the effect of their wisdom 
and foresight. They have thus ae- 
quired a charac'er by chance, and 
their system, really tmprovident, in- 
judicious, and to a very, consider- 
able degree destructive of the liber- 
ties and finances of the country, ts 
in danger of beeoming popular, and 
producing a very. hurtful, erroveous 
direction, of the public mind. 

Lord Castlereagh has obtained a 
temporary and® flashy popularity, 


but not being founded on substan- 
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tial merit, it will probably not be 
lasting. The permission of the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade in the 
ceded islands,* which, under the 
circumstances of the case, is equiva- 
lent to the revival of this wicked 
trade in all its horrors, for an unde- 
fined period, reflects diszrace on 
all the parties concerned in the ne- 
gotiations 5 on tie wily Talleyrand, 
who required the freedom of Frauace 
to do wrong, and on the smooth Cas- 
ilereagh, who coolly, and with the 
frigidity of a calculating politician, 
resigned the claims of humanity, and 
acquiesced in the wrongs of Alrica, 
Statesmen are seldom warm in the 
cause of justice, and are easily warp. 
ed to the side of crooked policy, 
when their own selfish interests are 
concerned, 

The conduct of the House of 
Commons on the corn bill, disco- 
vers an Obedience in that house, .e- 
ven constituted as it is, to the public 
will, when it is fully exerted, and 
proves how much good might he 
done, if the peeple were true to 
themselves. ‘The reception of the 
Regent, evenamid the present insane 
ferment of the king-mania in Lon- 
don, discovers some discrimration, 
The papers speak of his being per- 
mitted to cOmein for a share of the 
general cheering, but other accounts 
represent that he receives’ many 
hisses from popular indignation by 
reason of his conduct towards his 
wife. It is admitted that the ac- 
counts officially pyblished in the 
papers come from a court reporter, 
from whom the etiquette of the pro- 
cessions of the court must be ex- 
clusively received, ‘Thus the ditler- 
ence between the official informé- 
tion, and the real circunistances of 
the prince’s reception may be ac- 
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* For resolutions en this subject, see 
page 494. 
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counted for, but not in a manner to 
shew the impartiality or indepen- 
dence of the daily newspaper 
press. 

The state of public feeling is of- 
ten best indicated by apparently 
trivial circumstances. In the late 
display of illuminations for the peace 
in London, little public spirit was 
displayed. The mottoes were gen- 
erally trite, and more indicative of 
tame submission, than of high toned 
independence; or eXalted sentiment. 
Cant held ‘a eonspicuous — place. 
« The eye of Providence” was a 
frequent emblem, but we are not 
told m what manner this prostituted 
fizure was depicted. 

The Archbishop of Canterbuty 
ina spee:h to the society for pro- 
moting the system of education ac- 
cording to the charch of England, 
declares that their Schools are Open to 
all, but previously to admission, the 
children must conform to their ré- 
gulations, requiring the introduction 
of their catechism, and commdn 
prayer book. This is a curious 
mode of free admission. All of 
everv denomination may come, ac- 
cording to the Archbishop, buat they 
iiust concede the points in. differ- 
ence before they can be admitted, 
on this exciusionary plan, to feceive 
the benefits of education. 

The trading patriotism of Lord 
Cochrane; as the poptlar represen- 
tative of Westmioster has been 
viutisked. When men like him de- 
ceive the confidence of the people, 
they are deserving of additional ex- 
posure. To protect the people a- 
gainst the imposition of pseudo pa- 
triots, it becomes a duty to stamp 
such practices with decided repro- 
bation. Lord Cochrane entered deep- 
ly into stock jobbing speculations, 
and has been convicted of 
a conspiracy with his uncle 
Cochrane Jolnstone, and Count de 
Berenger, and others, bp persouating 
the arrival of a messenger from 
France, on the 21st of February last, 
bearing the pretended news of the 
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death of Bonaparte, to raise the 
funds, to enable them to sell out 
the stock they held at a great pros 
fit, He has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of £.1000, to be imptisoned 
fot twelve calendar months, and to 
be twice pilloried in that time, 
Many stratagems were taken to 
presetve an appearance of his inno- 
cence, or rather to persuade the peo- 
ple to believe him not guilty. The 
offence was tredted lightly, and cal- 
led by the palfiating name of a hoax, 
as if cheating were allowable in 
the gambling transactions of stock 
jobbing. This hoax however par- 
took of the nature of a crime simie 
lar to usitg false dice, and was 
certainly an dyytavated form of 
a prevalent evil. Cobbett, in his 
Weekly Register, undertook the 
defence of Lord Cochrane, and large 
quantities of the number of Ing Re. 
gister comaining the defence were 
Circulated, as soto lead to the 
suspicion, that the writer had 
lent himself to the imposition, or as 
is most probably nearer to the trath, 
that he was the dupe to the artifice 
of Lord Cochrane; who took this 
means of prepossessing the public 
with his defence. Lord Cochrane’ 
manner of clearing biorself both be- 
fore, and aftet the trial by excuipa- 
tory affidavits, and by procuring the 
oaths of some of his domestics, ins 
stéad of removing bis guilt, only 
serves to coflitm the Opinion, that 
he has added other crinres more 
heinous to his original one. His 
patriotism does not appear to he of 
more sterling stuf¥, than his houesty. 
A popular cry agaist the Cy. 
tholic Board is still kept up with. 
out meaning. The e:missaries and. 
officious touls of goverument pree 
pared the way by the grand jury 
resolutions. Attempts were made 
to degrade the Board in the view of 
the people, and then the proclama- 
tion on the 3d inst. forbidding their 
meetings, critically made its appear- 
ance. ‘They who aré unaccustom 
vo surrender their judgment bood- 
Zsa > 
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winked to any authority, not even 
to that of popular opinion, though 
noisily, and yet with unreflecting 
indolence of thought exerted, see 
no just grounds for the outcry a- 
gainst this board. The patriotic 
and virtuous intentions and labours 
of many of its members (the ex- 
ertions of O'Connell stand conspicu- 
ously pre-eminent,) deserved a moré 
grateful return from the people, 
than to join in a general condemna- 
tion, without exactly and critically 
examining into the truth of the 
charges which it became a fashion 
to exhibit against them. 

The Anti-Orange petitions from 
the north of Ireland have been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 
by Sir Henry Parnell, whose speech 
on the presenting of them on the 
8th inst. will be found at page 495. 
In our last number, at page 432, will 
be found a Brief Statement of rea- 
sons, which were sent to many 
members of Parliament, who were 
sipposed to be friendly to the 
measure. Another petition has 
since been presented by Sir 
John Newport ; who, in the course 
of his speech justly remarked, 
that “ one great means of restoring 
peace to Ireland, would be by put- 
ting an end to associations In com- 
memoration of victories long since 
past. It was fruitless to suppose, 
that if due means were not used to 
put an end to them, that the peace 
of Ireland would ever be restored. 
As the government had resolved to 
put down every improper assembly 
which had a tendency to disturb 
the public peace, he called upon 
them for the enforcement of the ex- 
isting laws, particularly that of 
1810, to put down all secret asso- 
ciations, and to prohibit all proces- 
sions decorated with insignia on pare 
ticular days, which were gallling 
to one party in the country.” It ts 
cause of regret that no procedure is 
likely to be had on them in the 
resent session, but the “ cry- 
mg grievance,” as Samuel W bit- 
bread called it, im a letter acknow- 
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ledging the receipt of a copy of 
the petition, is suffered to exist. In 
the mean time, every” exertion 
should be used to resume the sub- 


ject in next session, when there ma 


be more leisure, and less of that un- 
settled state, which has throughout 
characterized the present one; for 
no temporary discouragements or 
difficulties ought to be permitted to 
prevent the taking up of the busi- 
ness, session after session, and even, 
if necessary, parliament after par- 
liament, till etlectual redress shall 
be obtained, by stopping proces- 
sions which so long as they are con- 
tinued, must disturb the peace of 
the country. 

Dreadful instances repeatedly oc- 
cur, which forcibly point out the 
dangers arising from the Orange 
system. ‘The evils are still farther 
increased by so many of the Yeo- 
manry being Orangemen, who, on 
every occasion, fly to arms, more 
for the purpose of overpowering 
the other party, than in the strictly 
necessary defence of themselves,* 
However, on some late occasions, 
government has manifested a laud- 
able impartiality, which, if steadi- 
ly followed up, must be attended 
with important advantages. The 
cemmander of the corps of yeo- 
manry at Kilkeel bas been removed 
from his command, and his com- 
mission of the peace taken from 
him. At Shercock, in the county 
of Cavan, a dreadfal*afiray took 





* A respected correspondent of the 
writer’s thus described an affray which 
occurred at the fair of Seaford, in the 
county of Down, on the 9th inst. “ Ever 
mischief seems to arise from a class pri- 
vileged, as they think, a/ene to bear arms ; 
and wpon every quarrel or affray, . flying 
to those arms to annoy their adversaries ; 
thus, as far as | cau understand, two fel- 
low8 quarrelled, and one ran for his arms, 
and when brought, he was overpowered, 
his arms taken from him, and himself near- 
ly killed ; and this of course was to be 
avenged by the whole corps to which be 
belonged. The yeomanry were thea 
called out, and, they say, ill treated.” 
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place, at a fair on the 30th 
ult. Seven persous were kiiled 
and eleven wounded. The magis- 
tales, aided by a commissioner 
sent down from Dublin, have com- 
mitted a hentenant of yeomanry, 
and 15 others, to prison. for trial 
at the ensuing assizes at Cavan. 
llow far the [2h of next month 
will pass over without a renewal of 
these dreadful scenes, which never 
fail, to occur on the irritating pro. 
ceedings of that anniversary, re- 
mains to be’ seen. ‘The counsel of 
the friends of peace on that oecasion 
to all who feel themselves ageriev- 
ed, is “to hold to the law,” to give 
nO provecation, nor even to repel 
force by force, Dat to Keep calm and 
collected, and thus have a better 
case to make out, either before a 
court of law, or a parliamentary 
cof@mission, which sconer or later, 
may be confidently expected to take 
place, to inquire into the ‘orgin 
and conduct of the Oranve system 
The Irish secretary, R. Peele, has 
introduced a bill into parliament, for 
the preservation of the peace in Ire- 
land by authorizing the Lord Liea- 
lenant, 'o appoint in disturbed dis- 
iricts a police officer, to res.de as 
a mayistrate with a house and ade- 
quate salary, and an additigual 
number of constables under his com- 
mand. In his introductory speech, 
the. sacretary noticed the disturban- 
ces ia Leinster, arising from the 
Carders, &c., and slightly g anced 
at the affaw at Shercock, but he did 
not make any mention of the Orange 
ou rages in the north, which are not 
less illegal, and not less destruct ve 
to the peace and welfare of the 
country. Equal justice Ceitainly 
requires the suppression of the 
svsten 4 «6 of Orangemen = as of 
those of the Ribboomen and Tbrashy 
ers. to which, as means of defenge, 
it gave isle Without its su; - 
pression even-handed justice wail 
not be extended to all classes of the 
community. It is glaringly partial 
to suppress one set of disturbers of 
ftie peace, and leave another equally 
Suis aHeks i }é 
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obnoxious to law, and equally vio. 
lent in their proceedings, to Con- 
tinue their organized system of irtie 
tation and vivience, aader the cover 
of a secret and illegal oath, | 

There is one straight forward 
plau to restore peace, by equally 
repressing all cioters. “This new bill 
will add to the patronage of gov- 
ernment, and in this view ts ob- 
jectionable, bat still the real grounds 
of objectton do not le so mucli a- 
gainst employing mauitstrates whose 
services are to be paid, for volun. 
teér magistrates are not untrequente 
ly the tools of party but) against 
a partiaiity im selecting the police 
magistrates, by which the system 
vi favourivisa: and protection to one 
party, way be sull kept ap, and 
farther tiecreased. Maoy attempts 
are made to propagate a spirit of 
alarm, by ‘insidieus reports of pre- 
tended risings invented by the 
crafty, and echoed by the credulous, 
of which the ain is co cause it to be 
believed that Orangemen are ne« 
Cessary to preserve the peace, while 
the case is directly the contrary. 
These alayausts and the party they 
support, are the real disturbers and 
agitaiors, 

Anu .aaniversary dinner of the 
Livery vt London, frends: of Pars 
liameutary Reform, bas been beid 
it London, Lt isspleasing to obe 
serve ihat this bighty Important sub-« 
ject Continues to be brought into» 
natice, aud that Whitbread, Grattan, 
and Brand, bemg prevented trom 


* 


a‘tending by a debate: in the, House, | 


seut levers, asstring of their unale, 
tered senlimentson Relurwm. Henry 
Broyguam ou his healb being drank, 
made. some Very appropliate it- 
marks ms 
Alter ,alkuding to @ mistake of 
the wags, who, 1 anpouncing the 
tyaet ul “Sa full, fuie and tree repre= 
semation of ihe, people iv qpartia 
ment,” bad Owitted the words ** of 
the people, be observed that cr 
ouly bere, but in another place, the 
people. were wholly left. out) in 


the. questjon . of representation.” ; 
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“There was a full representation 
of the aristocracy, a fair represent- 
ation ‘of the landed interest, and a 
free representation of the court 3 
but the people were scarcely repre- 
sented atall.” In speaking of avau- 
al parliaments as one of the objects 
of the meeting, he said “ that there 
was a fact strongly in favour of 
them, which was, that in the last 
year of a session more good was 
done, and more opposition made to 
the corruptions of the court, than 
inall the preceding six. He him- 
self was not conjurer enough to 
account for this; but some persons 
of a snspicious cast of mind, had 
suggested that it was in conse- 
quence of what they had to expect 
at the end of the year, viz. their 
return to their constituents. This 
he thought the best argument for 
shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ment,” vis : : 
ae tee « “I 

In the exercise of the legitimate 
right of discussion inherent in a free 
press, some remarks were made in a 
note subjoined to the last Retrospect, 
tnwhich censure was thrown on the E- 
ditor of the Newry Telegraph for his 
conduct on the Catholic question. 
He has replied at considerable tength, 
and his remarks have drawn forth a 
communication in reply from one of 
our correspondents in the present 
number.’ There is mergre the less 
necessity for us to enlarge on the 
present occasion, farther than to ob- 
serve, that the Telegraph, like many 
other of his contemporaries, has long 
manifested a strong leaning to the 
side of power, and to the modish ad- 
vocacy of slavish ase In the 
present instance, he has disinwenuous- 
ly endeavoured to put dissention be- 
tween the Catholic People and the 
Catholic Board.” The cancession of 
a veto granted to commtissioners ap- 
pointed by the king, or the executive 
government, weal to treat the sub- 
ject politically, be destructive to lib- 
erty, and on that ground 


was 7 
bated in our last Retrospect, in re- 


% 


ply to some remarks in the Telegraph. 
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This Editor speaks of his friend 
conduct to the Belfast Magazine. 
If we owed to him more than we con- 
ceive we do for his friendly attention 
to our interests, it would be base to 
compromise private favours at the 
public cost ; but he may be assured 
that the remarks in favour of the 
Magazine, for inserting which he 
claims merit, were not written at the 
procuration, or with the knowledge 
of any one connected with the Pro- 
prietors of this work, 

To avoid recurring again to the 
subject of the Telegraph, it may be 
as well briefly to reply in this place 
to some remarks by the Editor an the 
note attached to the Commercial Re- 

ort in the last number. 

After the long essays which the 
Editor of the Telegraph has written 
on the subject of bank notes, and af- 
ter nearly two columns written “ a- 
bout it, and about it,” 2 answer to 
the last note of the Reporter, » the 
Editor now pba he never said 
there was a, “ depreciation,’ but hints 
he may give a farther explanation 
of his meaning as to depreciation at 
his leisure. This appears to partake 
very much of a guibile, and a trif- 
ing on words. ‘Lhe Reporier now 
confines kis observations on, the origi- 
nal matter. of dispute to its ,proper 
place in the Commercial Report, and 
leaves the Editor to enjoy his, fancied 
triumph, as imaginary as his humili- 
ty, for having demolished an somé 
wordy paragraphs “tht laboured ar- 
guments of the Reporter during the 
last six years.” The Reporter on his 
part, is tint 4 tired, of dis. ussions 
conducted on one side in so egotistical 


a manner; “ discussions which find 
no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 
' . RK. 


ee 


ACCOUNT OF THE EXAMINATIONS BE- 
FORE THE SUMMER VACATION IN THE 
ACADEMICAL INSTIIUTION. 


The Belfast Academical Institution o- 
pened its schools on the first of Feb. last, 
with the most- promising appearances. 
The examinations which commenced on 
the 20th inst, and continued through the 
week, have proved, that the appearances 
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were not delusive. The schools presented 
an interesting coup d’e@il, ardor, zeal and 
honorable emulation in the pupils answer- 
ingto zeal and ability in che masters. 

The boys were allassembled in Common 
Hall, with their respective masters, when 
the Marquis of Donegall, the President of 
the Institution entered the Hall, followed 
by the joint Boards of Managers and Vis- 
itors, and announced to ten of the boys 
that silver medals had been allotted to 
them, in testimony of their uniform good 
conduct during the Session, whose names 
are annexed, viz. 

George Benn, Francis M‘Clean, 

Johu Dawson Hull, Gorman Greg, 

Edmond Proctor, James Lyne, 

John Edw. Kidley, Willtam Drennan, 

John Moor, Wr. Jas. M‘Clean. 


When the time of examinations was 
announced, the immediate suggestion of 
common sense was, that much allowance 
must be made for the imperiect state of 
preparation of the puptils. The short 
space of time, which had elapsed from the 
opening of the schools co the commence 
ment of examinations, not four months, 
could scarcely suffice tor more than an 
arrangement of the classes he pupils 
could not be brought as exhibiting the 
fruits of a course of education in the In- 
stitution. There had not been sufficient 
time for entering fully on any course, uur 
for effecting a radical reform of bad ha- 
bits, nor of supplying deficrencies ip the 
previous course of iustrucupn. Sull un- 
der every disadvantage, the hand of the 


master was seen. In the Classical Schpol , 


the students of the higher ranks were e+ 
amined in Homer and Lucian, and in the:y 
answering displayed a sound knowledge 
of the grammatical struc:ure of the lane 
guage, together with, what 1s foo rare, 
an acquaintance with that structure and 
arrangement of syllable, which make Ho- 
mer’s verse such a striking sample of har- 
mony in sound. Jn the Latin Classics 
also the students exhibited a soundness of 
knowledge in these particulars, which 
gives a high hope of future excellence; 


and all proved themselves. well versed in. 


the subsidiary branches of history, both 
real and mythological. In the inferior 
classes the assiduity of the instructors 
proved itself manifestly. The you:hful 
pupils brought forward on the occasion, 
shewed 2 considerable and highly credita- 
ble acquaintance with the principles. of the 
Latin grammar. In short, the display of 
proficiency in the pupils, was most 
creditable to the maser, and highly gra- 


tifying to the examiners, who were not 
backward in expressing their full satisfac 
tion; and from the whole we may be al- 
lowed to indulge what, we hope, will not 
be deemed a groundless expectation, that 
the Belfa.c Academicat Institution will be a 
national benefit, answering the kind hopes 
of its friends, and justifying the patron- 
age of the wise and liberal. 

In the Mathemacical Classes much pro- 
ficiency was displayed, notwithstanding 
the shortness of the time tiat has elapsed 
since their commencement, “Che pupils of 
each class were examined upon such a 
portion of Euclid’s Klements as they 
have been able io prepare since their en- 
trance on the study, dnd not only dise 
played an accurate aiid fntimate acqudin- 
tance with the several proposit: ‘ns, but 
also with the objects and distincuous of 
Mathematics, wah the nature and prin- 
ciples of mathematical demonstration, and 
with the practical resulys, deducible from 
the several propositions which they have’ 
learned. Much advancement has been 
mede in Alvebra, that great ea gine which, 
for power and utility, forins the boast of 
modefn mathemati¢s, and which ts so fre- 
quently and so impryperly ne :lected in 
public seminaries, I'he pupils of the first 
class solved with accuracy atid despatch, 
several questions producing simple and 
quadratic equations, and «also showed 
themselves to be acquainted with the ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geomeiry. ‘Those 
of the second class were examined so far 
as simple equations. 

The proficiency evinced by the several 
Geographical classes, was very satisfacto~ 
ry. Besides being severally examinedwp- 
ob the situation, boundaries, population, 
chief cities, commerce, state of civiliza- 
tion and learning, political importance, 
curiosities, &c. of a large portion of the 
earth; the higher classes were citcum- 
stantially examiped upom the figure and” 
motions of the earth, upon the arguments 
that prave its rotundity, and upom the) 
proofs and physical cause of its being a 
spheroid, and gave the most satwfactory 
answers, 


‘To give a minute account of the nu- 
merous Arithmetical classes, would exeeed 
our limits, Suffice it to say, that th 
were examined m accounts not only with 
respect to accuracy and despatch, but also 
with respect co their knowledge of the’ 
principles upon which arithmetical o , 
tions depenc, and in both respects shoad. 
ed the most: satisfactory evidences of pro- 
ficiency. They showed, that evénto boys, : 


$16 


arithmetic may be taught in a scientific 
manner with much advantage, and that 
exercise may be afforded to the judg- 
ment as well as to the fingers and che 
memory, consistently with the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the counting house. 

The examiuations in the English de- 
partment, although not, intended as a 
complete specimen of the plan of edu- 
gation proposed to be adopted by the 
English master, have been such as to pro- 
duce satisfaction 

The lowest classes were questioned 
with as much care as the highest, and the 
result proved that the energies of the 
teacher had been directed to every divi- 
sion of the school with the same anxiety 
and industry. 

The English language claims the peculi- 
ar honour of having thrown thie first cer- 
tain light upon that difficult branch of 
philology, which considers what are call- 
ed the indeclinable parts of speech, Hav- 
ing still within its reach those languages 
(the Gothic and the Anglo-Saxov) which 
contain its most important roots, it pre- 
sents to the scholar a field ct speculation 
not to be surpassed in consequence and 
extent by that which any other language 
can afford. Impressed with this convic- 
tion, the English master has extricated his 
advanced pupils from the tramme's of 
certain common grammars; and, on Sa- 
turday, those pupils were submitted to a 
critical examination, conducted before 
gentlemen of high literary reputation, 
when the voices, moods and tenses of the 
verbs, together with the derivation, and 
intrinsic import of the conjunctions, pre- 
positions aud adverbs, were explained 
with precision and distinctness. 

The structure of our Heroic Verse, 
which is unrivalled for the variety and 
expression of its numbers, was also dis- 
cussed to the satisfaction of the examiners, 


Correspondence. 
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Having stated so much with respect ta 
the department of Grammar, it will be 
necessary to revert to that of Elocution; 
which, upon the present occasion, has 
formed a prominent object. Almost eve- 
ry boy in the school presented a specimen 
of recitation; But the chief display ‘of 
puerile talent took place on Friday, when 
a debate was spoken by thirteen young 
gentlemen of the first class. It is only 
necessary to say that the surprise and sa- 
tistaction of the visitors was so great, as 
to render them uuwilling to select any 
particular object for their approbation, so 
that the premiums could. not be decided 
without a second trial, which accordingly 
took place on Tuesday, in the preseuce of 
the Marquis of Donegall, and nearly 
three hundred visitors. 

The success of this school has eo far 
done credit to the planners of the Estab- 
lishment, who deserve the thanks of every 
admirer of his native tongue, inasmuch 
as that they have rescued the English from 
that state of undeserved degradation and 
subserviency in which, with regard to 
the dead languages it has been heretofore 

laced: and when we consider that the 
whole schoo! had been conducted for the 
greater part.of the session by the princi- 
pal Assistanc, without any other aid ; we 
must anticipate from the following course, 


a result that will be honourable to the. 


head master of thy department, and grati- 
fying and profitable to the community. 
After the distribution of the premiums, 
which the Marquis of Donegall was pleas- 
ed to announce to the pupils, Mr. 
O’ Beirne, Classical master, made an elo- 
quent and iastructive address, pointing 
out the deserts, the dutics and deficiencies 
of the scholars; and Dr. Drennan, as 


senior visitor, with a short and affection- 


ate farewel, closed tlie session.* 
» &® ® 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS, 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


THE NEWRY TELEGRAPH. 
pe is a journal whose characteristic, 
and whose ta/ent seemed hitherto to be 
selence; close and guarded silence, upon 
every question of Irish interest, and above 
all upon the subject of religious liberty. 
When such a journal begins at length to 
say something on these questions, one na- 


turally feels curious to hear what, and 
how the dumb will speak! As for my- 
self, Ihave, f own, been watchful to ree 
mark the slow dev-lopment, as Lmay call it, 
of this Editer’s system on religious tolera- 


* A grant of £.1500 to the Belfast’ 
Academical Institution has been made 


during thts session of Parliament, at the 
recommendation of the Irish Secretary, 
and Chancellor of. the Exchequer. . 
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tion, and to catch (if it be possible) some 
glimpse of the motives by which he has 
been, and siill is, influenced in his coyness 
upon these subjects. For even now, rare- 
ly does he indulge himself in the topic, 
and then with evident and acknowledged 
reluctance! 

And yet why so? Is the question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation of no moment? Is 
it regarded by either friends or ene- 
mies as without interest? Among the 
friends of Emancipation, is it of little 
consequence, what relief will be final, 
satisfactory or practically useful? If 
the Telegraph be friendly, (as he says, 
or seems to say) is he indifferent whether 
he be considered as really and usefully so 
by the Catholics themselves ? 

As tothe manner in which the Fditor of 
the Telegraph if he listened, or could be 
brought to speak out, would shape his re- 
ply to those plain questions, I need not 
trouble myself in conjecturing here. But 
this he may be assured of, that whatever 
his intentions may be, he errs widely from 
the truth, if he believes any considerable 
number, either of Catholics, or of those 
Protestants whom Catholics confide in, re- 
gard his paper as the * Advocate of reli- 
gious liberty!” Are all these people mise 
taken? Or, is the Telegraph's friendship 
of so refined a nature, as to be quite invi- 
sible, and even incredible to those who are 
the objects of it? 

In remarking upon the singular course 
pursued by this journal, with reference to 
Catholic affairs, | am inclined to. take, 
first, an exrernal view of the MAN who 
claims the privileges of a kaown friend to 
rebuke, to direct aod counsel. Without 
any test of Catholic confidence ; without 
even the pretension of having done or said 
any thing for their cause ; or so much as 
noticing its past progress, he now presents 
himself, not to say plainly he is coming to 
be their advocate, and will exert himself 
to gain them friends: no, this would 
be too plain and straight furward. He 
contents himself therefore, with criticis- 
ing the manner in which Catholics have 
done their business. In the spirit of 
friendship he blames their rejection of the 
Veto, though he knows the dislike to it to. 
be as universal as is the desire of emanci- 
pation itseif ‘The late * Relief Bill,” for 


which he said not a word while it was ex- 
citing the alarms of every bigot, he now 
advocates when he sees its provisions 
would be most unwelcome to the Catho- 
lic. He is fain to persuade the intempe- 
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rate, unconciliatiag Catholics, that is, the 
wile coanuaity, that they qaite mis- 
take ticir owa interests as sulyects,; and 
evea their celizious duty as Roman Catho- 
lics: and if they offer to quote the autho- 
rity of priests aad bishops: the pub- 
lished opinions of these,” says the Tele- 
graph, “are not to be relied on, being 
extorted by the threats of the people. 
Your clergy,” says this engaging pleader, 
“ know fall well, they would lose the sup- 
port of their flocks, in case they voted as 
their conscience directs, in favour of a 
Veto ; and so they declare against it!” 

Now, truly, | am not prepared to say, 
whether the good opinion of any Catho- 
lic be an object with this singular advocate 
of emancipation; or, whether he can 
bring hinself to imagine he is pleasing 
them, and not their enemies, by this no- 
vel species of support. At all events, his 
manner of shewing friendsliip, is rather ex- 
traordinary ; and even the reality of the 
friendship is not gewerally credited, as far 
as | can find, among the Catholics them- 
sélves, If he is labourmg to do them 
good by stealth, | hope that in betrer times 
and from better men, such disinterested 
kindness may meet its reward ! 

But the Telegraph is not moved by 
such “ vulgar springs” as the good opi- 
nion of a people, whom he is labouring 
to emancipate, in his own way. Catho- 
lics, I believe, in general, would willing- 
ly have had the support of the Tele- 
graph; they have an idea that a question 
like theirs, can gaim friends chiefly by dis- 
cussion hicugh the press. The Tele- 
graph differs soto calo, andto shew his zeal 
for emancipation, kept quite dark on 
the subject, for eighteén calendar months. 
Again, the so called “ Relief Bill” was, 
on its first appearance, rather liked by 
some Catholics, but now, on exami- 
nation, they aff unite in deprecating its 
provisions, Accordingly, the Telegraph 
who before never spoke for the bill, is 
now quite impatient thatit should be en- 
acied: And whereas the Veto ts now 
protested against by bishops, priests and 
laity inthe Catholic body, the Telegraph 
is now determined that it shall be a sine 
gua non Of emancipation; and he despises 
the tactiow and the folty, that would re- 
fuse so hariiless a concession, Thus the 
Catholics bave the misfortune to differ” 
from the ‘Telegraph throughout. They 
think tha: if this journal, instead of haré- 
ing in with the extraordinary cry of Grand 
Jurors against the Catholic Board, and 
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sparing, (after thé example of those same 
gentry) the Orange Lodges and Proces- 
sions ; cherishing thus the Aati-Carhdlic 
spirit, amd furnishing bigotry with an ex- 
cuse. The Cutholics think that the Tele- 
graph would have both shewed itself more 
friendly, and proved itself more useful, 
‘by seeking to moderate the feeling of in- 
tolerance, and combating the oid subsist- 
ing prejudices agaiust Catholic freedom. 
- Alarge proportion of the readers of the 
Telegraph. imbibed sttong prejudices a 
gainst the whole Catholic people, before the 
Board had existence, and now after the 
Board is put down, those cherished opini- 
ons remain in full vigor. Nay, the tem- 
porary occasion of Boatd violence has 
furnished a plausiblé ground for the fer- 
ptration Of prejudice, and it would be the 
part of the friendly press, to expose at all 
times the folly or the insincerity of such 
false pretences. 

The Newry Telegraph circulates for the 
most part, among a class of readers who 
scarcely"look into an Emancipation print, 
and who either do not care about Catho- 
lic information, or have imbibed all the 
prejudices justified by the laws, against the 
religion and principles of the Catholic bo- 
dy. With such people, the Telegraph on 
its present plan, is likely to be popular. 
The Editor abstains sedulously from any 
attack direct or indirect on their opinions 
or feelings ; and though he allows himself 
to praise toleration in France, and to com- 
plain of intolerance in Spain or in Ameria, 
he leaves the bringing home of the question, 
to be done by the reader according to his 
fancy. Expressions of kindness towards 
the Catholic cause, which sometimes oc- 
cur in the Telegraph, while they please 
some Catholics, are so very general, as not 
to alarm any one’s prejudices. * For falla- 
cies in universals live!” and he is careful 
to qualify these declarations, with so copi- 
ous ah abuse of Catholic leaders, as will 
flatier the bigot and strengthen his: old 
opinions. The cunning man it will teach 
to practise in his own sphere, the system 
of division, and to be careful not to join 
publicly a body “that does not deserve 
support, and are turning their own triends 
against them.” 

1 have remarked that the Telegraph 
does not say in plain words that he * is 
fricndly tthe Catholic cause.” He rather 
wishes that, from his general tenor, from 
the epithets of “ good” and “ great,” and 
so forth, bestowed by him upon it, and 
from his zeal against the people who are 
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misconducting it, the Cathohe would infer 


that he is friendly to him. A certain 
leaning towards n Emancipation of some 
kiad,* he undoubtedly does shew; for, 
though undeniably impartial, he has fur- 
nished a specimenf ef the manner in 
which the Catholic cause might be advecat- 
éd/ This of course without committing 
his journal, or using the authority of his 
name to recommend new opinions to any 
of his readers. The “ impartial” system 
leaves every man’s prejudices undisturbed, 
and suits the Anti-Catholic in every gra- 
dation of bigotry, from the hot “ No 
Popery” zealot, to the cautious and he- 
sitating ‘ friend.” All these are well 
pleased with the Telegraph, and with 
themselves. The Catholic, and his Protes- 


ae eee - + --- --- 


*A candidate for the representation in the 
present parliament, of a town in Ulster, 
on applying for the vote of a Catholic 
merchant, was asked by him as to his 
principles on the question of Emancipa- 
tion? “ I ecidedly fricndly,” was the an- 
swer, and the vote was given. On go- 


, ing into parliament, this so decided “ friend” 


voted, without speaking, for Mr. Ab- 
bot’s famous amei.dment! On that night, 
it appears, the friends of Emancipation 
were ranged on both sides of the House. 
*¢ Catholic Emancipation” may very con- 
veniently mean any thine. However par- 
tral, however qualified, however restricted, 
still it is Emancipation, in the new vocabu- 
lary. The Orange writers have taken up 
the cant, and are all strenuous “ Exmancipa- 
tors!” No wonder the Newry Telegraph, 
whose colour is not guite Orange’ should be 
favourable to a cause for whose success, 
even its reputed enemies are beeome anxi- 
ous. “ Fine word Emancipativn !” 


+ This specimen’ ig quoted into 
one of the late Telegraphs, out of an 
early number. It appears in the form 
of a “letter;” and, if we might 


judge from the style, seems to be the 
work of the editor himself, though not in 
his editorial capacity. If the Telegraph a- 
dopted the principles of this paper, he 
would be inconsistent with himself, be- 
cause he would be honest. ‘This writer; 


evhoever he is, argues that “ the security 
given to the state, by a man holding large 
property in the community, is worth a 
million of Vetoes.” O si sic omnia! Yet the 
Veto is now become a cabinet measure im the 


Telegraph office ! 
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tant advocate are alone dissatisfied and 
indignant ! ' 

Yes, knowing how deep, how exten- 
sively the spirit of intolerance reaches a- 
nioog unenlightened Protestants, they are 
** indignant,” that the channels of infor- 
mation should be kept closed by the men 
who hold the post of public instructors, 
and that a system of silence which is always 
the worst enemy of truth, and the best 
support of intolerance and injustice, bas 
been adopted by the Ulster journals. How 
many sensible, and, in other respects, well 
meaning men, do yet, from the education 
they have received, and the books they 
read, entertain a religious horror for the so- 
cial principles and religion of their Catholic 
neighbours, and would regard the measure 
of Emancipation in any possible way, as a 
frightful calamity! In these conscientious 
opinions they educate their children, In 
these they live themselves, and die! Such 
extreme bigotry as this, as well as the 
blind fury of an Orangeman, I know it 
may be said, are not to be reasoned with. 
But I have a strong faith in the power of 
reason, especially om the generous mind 
of youth. Persuasive reasoning will make 
some impression On all, and if often repeat- 
ed and applied to each different prejudice, 
will in many cases perform wonders, and 
sooner or later, be victorious over igno- 
ranceand error. A few will immediately 
give up their prejudices; some will be ral- 
lied out of them; many will be aan 
by example, and many by authority. uw 
many readers are there who receiye ther 
whole political information through a 
newspaper. The opinions of the editor 
are heard with deference, and with a sort 
of implicit assent. Even the most pre- 
jndiced reader, (for few could be in love 
with Intolerance as such) will be radual- 
ly Jed to hope aud believe that his previ- 
ous judgments may have been wrong, and be 
thus brought to examine and to find the 
truth ! ‘ 

So deeply am I impressed with these 
opinions that I hold ic for certain, that, if 
the press of Uister had been honest and 


zealous for the Catholic cause, that cause 
would have been successful long since. © 


if our presa had spoken out plathly and 
decidedly, on the first appearance of Or- 
augeism in Ulster, that unnatural evil 
could not pdssibly have’ spread as it has 
done; and some useful lives would ‘have 
been spared to the ‘community.: It’ has 


' 
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been lately satd by a Dublin editor,® in my 
mind with equal sublimity and truth, that 
“ if the newspaper press in Ireland had 
done its duty, there would have been wo 
UNION—NO REBELLION!” A wise and 
patriotic press would have warned the 
country in time, and prevented evils 
which now cannot be recalled, or scarce- 
ly be remedied. Such a press would open - 
the path of knowledge to the pubtic 
mind; it would “ liberalize the Protes- 
tant, and liberate the Catholic.” From 
these wisions IT am recalled to the “ dull 
realities,” by which we have been sur- 
rounded for so many years. A press that 
follows, instead of leading the public 
mind; and in its march, is dragged along 
with pain, difficulty and refuerance. O 
ye journals of Belfast, ye appear, to dis- 
like inquiry, lest it might lead to know- 
ledge! The voice of truth ye are slow to 
receive, aud carcless to disseminate! Ute 
profitable and slot hful servants | 

But the Newry Telegraph during its 
short reign has to answer not for its omis- 
sions merely ; the labours of this journal 
goto do positive injury to the cause of tol- 
eration. Whatever the intentions of the 
editor may be, the teadency of his prin. 
ciples undoubtedly is, to excite division a- 
mong the Catholics, or to divide that bo- 
dy from their Protestant fellow-subjects, 
By every Catholic he must be viewed 
with disgust and impatience, because he 
maligns their beloved priesthood, and has 
made atruce with the illegal and sworn 
enemies of their cause. Catholics, or their 
enlightened Protestant friends, are not 
likely to be moved by the opinions or 
counsels of a man, whose exterior affords 
prima facie evidence against the honesty 
and sincerity of his friendship, As to the 
idea of such a journal, addressing “ ad- 
vice” to the Catholics, it is, indeed what 
few would suppose possible. Yet he is not 
ashamed to put on a garb so unbecom- 
ing him, dad Wilder which his very manner. 
must serve to betray him. 


The Orange reader, surely must be 
charmed by the display of the dividing 
tactics, which this journalist seems 16 tine, 
dérstand so well, and practise. on his Own 
small seale, with such skillanad dexterity. 


ences > ee: an ee ee ne eae La 


* Fhe. Editor of Carrick’s Morniag 


' Post. ‘Lhis jourgal ig well qualified to 


supply the deficiencies he laments, 
sy'F ) 
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He who never adduced either argument or 
authority, in favour of the Catholics, is 
now searching industriously for both, 4- 
gain them, Whe authority of Lord Don- 
aghmore (who cannot allow any aue to be 
intemperate except himself,) is now quo- 
ted against the Catholic Board; and, if 
his Lordship had said any thing in favour 
of a Vero, he woyld have been quoted 
with still more applause. But, un- 
fortunately, lis Lordship is decidedly hos- 
tile to the measure of Veto, and socan be 
on that question, no authority. 

The University of Salamanca was never 
appealed co by this editor, in vindication 
of Irish Catholici'y from the slanders of 
its enemies; slanders believed piously to 
this day by many readers of the , Tele- 
graph. No matter, says the Newry jour- 
nalist, we have nothing to do with their 
opinions. But we shall shew the Catholics 
here that certain Spanish Catholics under- 
stand Irish affairs much better than they, 

. . ¢ 
and that a Royal Negative is considered in 
Spain a very good thing for the Catholics 
of Ireland. 1 suspect, however, the opin- 
ions of those foreign divines, is not likely 
to overawe the decisions of the NATIONAL 
Hierarcuy. ‘Those Spanish Doctors, if 
yet alive, have now got their beloved 
Ferdinand back again, and with him the 
beloved Inquisition. The Irish Catholics, 
though oppressed, are not yet so broken- 
spirited by oppression, as to receive their 
doctrines either of civil or religious liber- 
ty from Spain. Inquisitions whether Ca- 
tholic or Protestant, they dislike, and will 
guard against ! a 

Our industrious editor, searching high 
aud low, for authorities in his own favour, 
and against all agitators in the press and 
the people, lights at length wpon something 
that comes home to his purpose, in the 
pages of the Belfast Magazine! How 
such an article pot there, may be matter of 
wonder; the unknown writer takes the 
name of “ Observer ;"* and I believe we 


Pn ee 


* I was sorry to see this useless paper in 
the Magazine. The writer’s intentions 
may be friendly; perhaps, more so, than 
the journalist by whom he is quoted ; 


but he is any thing but a practical friend. 
His avowed object is to teach moderation 
in argument; and to establish a kind of 
political scepticism; as if “it were not 
quite certain” that the Orange system is 

holies with 


salawbul. He charges the Cat 
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must give up his authority, and all the 
weight of his arguments, to the side of 
the Telegraph. Be it even so. In this 
quarter the ‘ Observer” is justly popular. 
Therules for argumentation delivered b 
this writer, in a style not very like that of 
Cicero, will serve for the direction of the 
Telegraph, when he gets leisure to turn 
towards Irish subjects. These two writ. 
ers seem infinitely pleased with each o- 
ther’s principles. Through their joint la- 
bours a aew era is likely to be established 
in political disputation, Argument (when 
it can be allowed) will hencefurward be 
conducted on principles of decorum: and 
a race Of moderate politicians will succeed 
to the “ would de netus-mongers of the pre- 
seut day”—to borrow the chaste phraseo- 
logy of the “ Qbserver,” 

It is said that * ingratitude is worse 
than witchcraft ;" and yet.the editors of 
the Magazine have, | fear been quite defi- 
cient jn acknowledgments for the * pa- 
tronage” of the Newry Telegraph. This 
journal did certainly admit an anonymous 
letter in favour of the Belfast Magazine, 
mto its columns, I question, however, 
whether even an Orangeman could feel 
much uneasiness or jealoysy: for, the 
Newry Telegraph being the very essence 
of justice and impartiality, the same li- 


beral feeling that gave circulation to de- 


fences of Orangeism, and libels on Ca- 
tholic Bishops and Priests, could not well 
refuse insertion to a few lines in favour of 
a poor, dying Magazine. 
sud nothing himidf; yet I find he now 
begins to regret the imprudence of his 
charity! Gentlemen editors, you may, 
perhaps not have been aware of your 
obligations to the Telegraph » however, 
you will now, Lhope, make your peace in 
time, lest he should be tempted to with- 
draw his protection, and leave you to your 
fate! : i 2 
You have, I hope,,made the amende hee 
norable for all your rash and ungrateful pa- 
ragraphs agaiast your patron or bis prin- 
ciplés, cnd if you must be tinctured your- 
selves, with the spirit of party, you will, 
at least for your own sake, allow an im- 
partial and consistent journal, to chuse 
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abusing their best. friends. They cannot 
be convicted of this. He. says, “ Catho- 
lics ought to pay a particular regard; 
perhaps respect, to their Protestant well- 
wishers!"” How odiously uegraciour, this! 


The Telegraph . 
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his own season, and follow his own plan, 
of emancipating the Catholics, and serv- 
ing his dear country ! 

H——s. 





To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


—_—— 
Gentlemen, 


I was really astonished at the very in- 
accurate accouat which you gave iu your 
Magazine for May, of the riots and bur- 
glaries which have occurred in and about 
Kiikeel. lam perfectly disiaterested, * nul4 
lius addictus jurare m verba magistri,” and 
I here propose to give you a true, un- 
varnished account, ueither garbling cur- 
cumstances, nor exaggerating nor exten 
uating facts; at the samé time I will trace 
the evil to its true source, without going 
too far back, “ nec bellum Trojanum ge- 
ino incipiatur ab ovo.” 

The Orangemen, who here ‘constitute 
the yeouraory of the country’ (from which 
every Catholi¢ isexcluded, ler bis charaeé 
ter be ever so good; and in which every 
ruffian is’ sure to find'ariis and ammuni- 
tion, tipon the sole ‘condition, that’he ‘is 
not a Catholic,) have, fora long’seties of 
time, infested thé district, by’ pacrotling 
the roads at night with their'arms, abus- 
ing the individuals whom they meet, aad 
sometimes by firing into houses 5 “all did 
not provoke thé | unarmed,’ unprotected 
Catholic to retaliation in’ airy instance, as 
fat as I can dis¢déver: But ‘on the Y2c of 
last December, they ‘assumed @ more 1. 
midable aspect (and in all 1 adsert, idefy 
contradiction,) th ‘came fhto the town 
of Kilkéel about eight o’ctockin the even- 
ing, having thett Yed coats’ terned, ‘and 
after clearing the « -eets, they deliberately 


- *began, with cit ©. *stancel) of the ‘most 


cowardly, ferd& barbatity, ta” Wreek 
the house of’a @arbvlic’ who was givin 
them no offente which indeed Rd’orld at- 
*smptedto 'o; a. ‘after f ring about thirty 
ball carr ig’? into it, they retired’ with 
expréssi: . oF ‘famaticam, shocking’ ‘to 
be hea: 1. de ‘adidg to human’ nature, 
ond di: eacet: | tO :CHtisrranity.  Forvw- 
‘atély ic liv & were* tos , thoagh there 
were nc tae th 1é/'Seveh or ‘eight persons 
in the house? 10 “iniqitity.was ever made 
about ‘this tredsdction; mor ‘were ahy 
steps taken to’ dévéct re guilty, of to 
protect the ‘in dcént. About the* sathe 
time’ anothér ‘\ cholic house was’ alo 
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wrecked, which was equaily overlooked 
with the former ; but these, and many o- 
ther little exploits of this description, 
were mere preludes to the grand drama 
which was to be acted on the 9th of Feb« 
ruary. 

It appeared that in the afternoon of the 
9th of February, Newel walked up and 
down the street several times, declaring 
that he could beat any Papist in the town, 
(in this country ik seems, that insulting lan- 
guage towards @ Papist, does not consti- 
tute any offence;) Cuaningham, who hap- 
pened to be in the street, said he could 
beat any Newel, upou which Newel came 
up close to him, in order to provo'ce him, 
and Cunningham did strike him. After a 
sort contest Newel was beaten, dnd he 
and his. party ran off towards their depot 
of arms, which was ia M’Kibbin’s, pure 
sued by their appenents, who began to 
throw stones at.the house; it is said b 
some, that they fired firssoarof the houses 
before any stones were throwa; and by 
others, the reverse as asserted; however, 
it iscertain, that they had their guns pre- 
pared tor the purpose, as they fired al- 
most simultaneously with their entering 
the house, Jy @ short timey, the people, 
panicestruck, universally retired heme, 
and left the town ; all of course was quiet 
watil the Orangemeny uncer the cover of 
nights reappeared ‘with their arms, and 
were employed for about five jours ip 
wrecking; the -bouses, of the, Catholics, 

in destroying and, plundering theiz 
property { they fired into. scuaree eee 
one, Catholi¢, was wounded, and deprived 
thereby ‘for, ever, of the, use of hiysarm, 
1. never heard, of 4 Provestant woman, Ie- 
ing wounded by, bullet, until I read it 


in your Magazine: « Lheard of an gid wor 


man receiving &burt in, ber pase, whe 
was Carrying atoyesia her apron, to some 
Orangemen who were siaiugned on this 
side of the bridge, as it is called, and who 
were throwing them very. diligently a- 
mong the people. The dunages done to 
the, houses, but opt the rabberi¢sy have 
been. mostly aeceriaineds here youc One 
respondent is right, but t cannot disgaver 
that any arrangement bas been sade, 
whereby tne poor people isay, receive 
compensaliva tor the Jussof their proper 


ty; Lam intormed that the mouva was 


megaiived, io Vestry. But your, corres 


, pondens is worse than incorrect, whe be 
_ says that a numberof Catholics werg e@l- 
lected, in, the, sown, and taken cinto,a 
_meighbouring .back-yard, where spirits 
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were distributed among them, and thac 
they then proceeded over the bridge in 
appearance, for riotous purposes; if this 
was true, [| would consider that the «c- 
verest inffiction of the law would be .a 
inadequate punishment for such a vile aud 
base transaction ; bur your correspondent 
knew, that it was a fabrication of tne Ors 
ange party, for the purpose of palltating 
their own nefarious deeds, Did he noe 
kiiow that every werve was strained, in 
order to make out some story, such as 
this, and that every attempt proved cem- 
letely abortive? Besides, surely no one 
will say that a certain magistrate, living not 
éne hundred miles from Lord Kilmurry’s 
stables, would neglect to expose such a 
fact to public view, if it had any, even 
the most sandy foundation! And though 
f am su far a Quaker, that “ I intermeddle 
not in politics,” still I must enter my ho- 
rest protest agaist selecting magistrates 
from among the lowest and meanest of the 
people. They may be useful on some 
vile and mean occasions; but certainly 
when invested with power, they are very 
pernicidus to the community. Did not 
your cotrespondent know, that the ques- 
tion about the back-yard employed the 
magistrates for two’ days, and that it was 
clearly discovered, that the persons in the 
ard alluded to, were peaceably employed 
in transacting their own market business, 
which is customary in said yard, ‘and that 
‘not one of them’ was over the bridge, or 
implicated in any riot? © Supposing that 
this story was true, would ar. corres= 
pondent assert, thar the Orangemen were 
justified in wrecking’ atid robbing th 
dwellings of the peaceable inhabitants,’ a- 
ainst wh there was no crime, nor even 
the colouF of crime? ~For it is certain, 
that no individual whose house was wreck- 
td, had taken a share im afy riot whate- 
‘ver ; they ‘Wished for’no disturbance, but 
‘they were anxious to live in peace, and 
to be permitted to attend to'their henest 
industry ; this recallsto my mind, the 
morality of some Indian tribes, who, if 
injured by an European, are sure to in- 
flict vengeance afterwards, wpon the first 
European with whom they meet. 
On the general conduct of magistrates, 
‘you will allow me to decline making any 


‘comment; there are four of them dcre, 
three of whom are the yeomanry cap- 
‘tains; one of the said three is some sort 
of a revenue officer, the Rector, Mr. 
Warring, isthe fourth; he is a most ex- 
cellent magistrate. Three of the miagis- 
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trates live not much mofe than a mile 
from the town, and Moore's Lieutenant 
lives in the town. Colonel Matiews was’ 
the onty’ one, who during the wrecking 
came into town, aud I am certain he re. 
tired, impressed with the idea, that his 
interference would not be. effectual in 
suppressing it. I think that ‘this man’s 
motives and actions have been much mis- 
represented, and I am éure, to use an 
awkward but expressive phrase, that the 
saddle has ‘not been put upon the right 
horse. Anyone who knew the Colonel, 
would instantly say of. him, what Tacitus 
formerly said of Agricola, “ bonum virum 
facile dixeris, magnum libenter.”” 
i Yours sincerely, 

. A ‘PurLaNTHROPIST, 

Mourne Mountains, June the 14th, 1814. 


SO _ 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, , ’ 

The editor of: the Belfast News.let- 
ter has once ‘more evinced his hostility 
to your respectable work, by giving in- 
servton to, one.of the most virulently a- 
busive papers. which has ever yet dis- 
graced any public print; for within the 
same bounds I think it would be impossi- 
ble in any other case to shew as many 
abusive epithets as have been applied to 
youand your correspondents by this can- 
didate for St. Giles’. Surely, gentlemen, 
this man must have lost. his senses, or’ 
otherwise he is grown desperate at the 
sinking state of his unfortunate bant- 
Jing, which. has already been brought 
almost io ruin by the intemperate eff - 
sions which have proceeded‘from_ the 
pen of bis friend and patron Crito-Phi- 
lo-Crito ; or the present article is a ful- 
mination i suing from the same quarter, 
in tevenge for the contempt he has 
been thrown into’ by the essays which 
have appeared against him in the Mag- 
azune. , 

‘Vo, shew the extreme weakness of 


your adversaries, and how little reason 


they are capable of bringing agaiust ou, 
1 really think, in justice to yourselves, 


_you should publish the article alluded to 


on the cover of the next Magazine. To 
be attacked by such a writer is honour- 
able to, you, It. proves that the truths 


_ you, promulgate are sorely biting to the 


wicked, and it proves the strength of the 
arguments used, ina much as they are im 











ST. 





no way attempted to be vontroverted, 
but by unmeaning abuse, even by those 
to whom they are disagreeable, aad who 
would no doubt willingly refuse them 
if they were able, whether the writers 
should avowthemor not. He Ko'ds out 
a challenge for “ you and your corr :spon- 
deuts to give to the public your names and 
places of abode, aud then he will shew 
that your retrospect of politics: would 
disgrace a schovl-boy, and that your 
correspondents have ~ misrepreseat- 
ed and traduced the character aad cone 
duct of public bodies, and the words and 
actions of highly respectable individu- 
als.” Safely does he hold out such a cha 

lenge ; as he is weil convinced, from ty 

sample he has given of his dispositiva, 
aud his literary abilities, that no cor- 
respondent of yours should demean | him- 
sclt so far as to attend to it. .The 
knowledge of his name, or his residence, 
is not worth a moment’s thopght, He 
bas enumerated no less than 21 of your 
correspoudents, upon whom, with . you, 
he calis to come forward and avow their 
names, sirnames, and places of abode— 
or what?) What, gentlemen, will be the 
consequence ? Why, that your retro- 
‘spect of politics shall-get leave to pass 
without being shewn by him to be dis- 
graceful to the pen of a school-boy, and 
the “ malignant defamation” of ‘the cha- 
racter and conduct of public bodies, and 
individuals, and the “errors in point of 
fact” committed by your correspondents, 
will be suffered to remain undetected and 
unexposed by this flaming advocate for 
peace and good order. Not another 
word will he say on’ the subject of all 
these enorimities, unless 21 of your cor- 
respondents tell him their mames, and 
where they live, and that you also grati- 
fy him in the same way. For my own 


.part, if any of my essays were at- 


tacked by a man of cool and sober rea- 
soniug, by a man who had the manners 
of a gentleman, and to whom it ap- 
peared that the search after truth was 
reajly an object, I would not have the 
smallest objeciion to give him every sa- 
tisfaction he should demand upon that 
head; but who would commit himself 


to such an incendiary, that appears to be 


devoid of reason and common sense ;.and 
who, oue may reasonably suspect, is ove 
of those bloud-suckers that wish only for 
an opportunity of wreaking his ven- 
geance ov avy man who is hardy exiough 
to give his sentiments to the public. 
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What fine game for the O n to 
hunt on the 12th of next meath, would 
2: of the Magazine writers be! Does 
Mr. “ Somebody” really take us for 
such flats as to put that ia his power? 
No; he never expected it; but the 
gasconade he holds out, he thinks will 
pass off well with those of his party 
aud his ribaldry will satisfy the Editor o 
the 3elfast News-Letter for a defence 
of h.inand his wretched paper.* 

If «) is “ salamander,” who deals more ia 
abuse than common sense, found any man 
or body of men traduced or misrepre- 
sented, why not refute the calumniator 
at uce? Why not stand forward in the 
language of truth, and in terms of rea- 
son and argument contradict the state- 
ments, and refute the arguments with- 
out waiting for the .real names of the 
slanderers? Why suffer the calumnies 
to remaim uncontradicted, because the 
name is unknown? Can truth be the 
less true, because the name of the writer 
is a secret, or is calumny che less. inju- 
rious because the calummiator is anony- 
mous ? Or is it only necessary to ‘refute 
the arguments. of ‘the writer who is 
known, and that all. should pass unna- 
ticed which comes from persons unknown. 
The celebrated Junius was never known, 
yet his assertions were contrddieted by 
these who signed their real names, and 
his reasoning replied to, though he de- 
clined the challenge of comuig forward 
with his name. Now I would challenge 
“Somebody” to take up some of t 
essays, or sothe of the Politicak  Retro- 
spects, and let us see a specimen of Wid 
reasoning. We have had already enough 
of his abuse; lec us see where public bo- 
dics or individuals have been traduced, 
and where facts have been mistated, 
and this he may do under the fictitious 
signature of “ Somebody”, or Nubody, 
or any other signatuy: he may choose. 
For indeed’ he iiay believe me until he 
shews us something papré than’ we have 
seen from him yet,‘either as Crito, 
Philo-Crito, “Somebody”, Christianus, 
Veritas,,.or, a Methodist ; his real name 


oo ee eee Sete ee eS tA 


_* The gross partiality of this’ editor, is 


conspicuous ip his not) iuserting the de- 


tailed report of Sir Heuty Parne|l’s speech, 


.on, presenting the; Anti-Orange petitions 
in-his paper. The Editor of the Ghro- 


nicie acted in a different, and hogoyradle 
manager. : 
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is perfectly uninteresting, and not worth 
inquiring after. 
* Gentlemen, your Magazine according 
to Mr. * Somebody,” is an object of ge- 
nétal contempt, and has the ‘character of 
« despicable stamped upon it :” it is mat. 
ter of astonishment then, that this ver 
consequential writer, who attaches ‘ich 
immense importance to the knowledge of 
his name and character, should think it 
worth his attention, and that he has ‘not 
suffered it to fall into oblivion, buried 
in its own insignificance, or as he blun- 
deringly says, “again to die a natural 
death.” If ic is so generally contemptible 
and so very despicable, it is harmless, 
for no person can be influenced by that 
which is contemptible to them. Is he not 
therefore raising it into consequence and 
importance by condescending to notice it ? 
Or is he not rather fo be compared to a 
choleric man, who always swore he was 
uite cool, when he was in the height of 
assion, and who expressed his contempt 
or the object which was really of such 
consequence to him as _to excite his choler. 
Iam, &c. 
An Ikisuman. 

Belfast, 2st June, 1814. ) 


. -_-_-_ 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—— - 
Gentlemen, 
I_, request you may insert in your 


valuable and independent miscellany, the 
following, on the truth of which you may 


rely. 








Prices of Gram &e. 


{ June. 


Ata public dinner in —<, on Satur 
May 4th June, being the King’s birth«day, 
anumber of gentlemen attended to express 
their loyalty and attachment to the laws, Re, 
&e. A neighbouring magisirate and cap. 
tain of Yeomanry, it is also unnecessar 
to say an Orangeman alSo, was called to 
the chair, and a number of loyal toasts 
given. On igs being hinted that the hea'th 
gf the Lord Lieutenant should be drank, 
the chairman replied that he omitced it ¢> 
purpore through mistake. The worthy chaii- 
mau, who was then unacquainted with 
the politics of Lord Whitworth, as he 
was ignorant that the Catholic Board had 
been suppressed on the $d, by proclama- 
tion, at present regrets his great neglect. 
It would be charitable of you, gentlemen, 
to write a few words to console him; 
and to hint that he may repair his mistake 
by drinkiug the Lord Lieutenant and 
Councils’. health in Innishowen at the 
next meeting. 

The same gentleman is so far from sub- 
scribing to your Magazine, that he says he 
doesnot read it, Little asthegentlemanreads 
of any book, [can assure you that he pe- 
ruses it; in particular, I know that he got 
last November's, which, from recollection, 
I believe contained the account of Quail’s 
disinterment. Our magistrates hére thought 
that you might and should be prosecuted 
for Libel. jaliel 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
your sincere Wellwisher, 


TUY 
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PRICES OF Grain, &€. ei 
 & s. @ 
- | Barley,...... 1 G@ to J 7 per stone. " 
STRABANE, ALS Foc sansey 11 to 1 1 per stone. 
June 18, 1814. | Oatmeal,... 16 O to 17 6 per cwl. of 1bo Ibs. 
Butter,.....110 0 tollS 9 per cwt. of 120 ibe. 
Wheat,.......22 0 to 26 Oper barrel. 
Barley,.......10 O ‘to 12 Oper Dar. 
Waterrorn, | Oats, (com.) 9 O to 9 Oper bar. 
June 18,1614. | .,..(potato,) 10 O to O 0 per bar. 
'¢ Oatmeal,....12 0 to 1S O per ewt. 
Potatoe’s,..... 2 to 3 per stone, 
‘ Wheat,....... 10 0 to 12 © per cwt. 
G atwaY. Bere,.......5. 6 0 to 6 3 per cwt. 
June 20, 1814./ Barley;.-:..... 12 4 ‘to 15 O per ewt, 
Oats,...00009. 6 O to E€ O per cwr 
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Derry, 
June? F814, 


DuNDALK, 
June 21, 1814. 


Liverpoc., 
June 21, 
1814. 


Newry, 
June 25, 1814. 


DROGHEDA, 
dune 25, 1814. 


Dustin, June 
24, 184. 


Be.rastT, 
June 24, 1814. 


LissuRN, 
June 28, 1814. 
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s a. s. @. 
Oats,.....0 Il to 1 I per stone. 
Oatmeal,.... 1 5 to 1 8 per peck of 10 Ibs. 
Potatoes,.... 4 to 6 per stone. 











Butter,......100 0 to 110 0 per cwt. of 120 Ibs. 

Wheat,......28 0 to 32 0 per barrel of 20 st. 

Barley,....11 4 to 13 O per barrel of 16 st. 

Oats,..c.008 9 G6 to 13 g_ per barrel of 14 st. 

Oatmeal,...11 3 to 13 OQ per ¢wt. of 120 Ibs, 

Potatoes,... 1 to . S per st. 

Wheat, English... 10 6 to 11 © per 70 Ibs. 
Foreign,.... 9 6 to 10 O per do. 

Irish,..... 7 0 to 8 O per do. 

Barley, English,.. 5 3 to 5 6 per 60 Ibs, F 

frish and Seotch, 5 6 to § O perdo. 

Oats, Potato,..... 210 to 3 O per 45 Ibe 

—— Welsh,...... 2 8 to 2 9 per do. 

—— Limerick,.. 210 to O O per do. 

Com. Waterford, 2 8 to 2 9 per. do. 

Malt, finé,........ - 11 O toll 3&3 per 36 quarts. 
middling,... 10 0 to 10 3 per do. 

Oatimeal,............ 30 0 to 52 0 per 240 lbs. 


Wheat,....... 27 0 to 30 O per bar. of 20 st. 
Barley,....... 16 0 to 18 6 per bar. of 16st. 
Neale — 10 to 114 per st.of 14 Ibs. 

Oaimeal,..... 12 0 to 14 O percwt. of 112 tb. 


Potatoes,....0. 1 4 to 2 O percwt. 


Wheat,...... 26 0 to 30 O 
Gite connsce 35. & @ 

Oatineal,... 11 O to 13 O 
Poiatoes,...g 3 4 to 5 10 
Butter,....... 84 O to 95 4 


per bri. of 20 st. 
per bri. of 14 st. 
per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
per brl. of 20 st. 
per cwt 


Wheat,...20 0 to 38 O middle price 30 5% per bar of 20 st. 
Oats,...... 9 O to 14 O 3 per bri. of 14 st. 
Oatmeal,.10 O to 15 O O per cwt. of 112 ibs, 
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Wheat,.... 13 6 to O O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Barley,.... 9 QO ta 10 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs. 
Oats,...02 .9 8 to O O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
Oatmeal,.. 14 O ta 15 O per cwt. of 112 lbs, 
Potatoes,.. 5 to 6 per st. 

New do.,.. 4 to 6 per quart. 
Butter.....124 QO to O QO per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 


| Oats,...... 7 0 ta 9 O per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 

Oatmeal,. 15 6 to 16 3 per cwt. of 120 Ibs 
Potatoes,. 24 to 3 per stone. 
-~ — ee ernegy, 
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’ 


‘PEact-RELATIONS in trade have not yet fully taken place. With the exception of’ 
Aunerican produce, almost all other articles are falling. Sellers are unwilling to ac- 
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commodate themselves to the new circumstances, and. buyers hold off. The magni- 
tude of the war-fever is preved by the slow return to convalesceyce, since peace has 
produced a tendengy'to a salutary crisis, Many. failures in Dublin, have taken place, 
among those who have been not unaptly. styled war-merchants, Their highly raised 
hopes have ended in disappointment. Grain, and merehandize improvidentiy hurried 
out to France, have been returned for want of a market. However individuals may 
lose, the nation must be benefited by the return of peace. 

The arrival of a large fleet from the West Indies has produced.a great reduction in 
the price of sugar. Coffee and other colonial articles must follow. 

The temporary demand for white linens has considerably abated. Brown linens 
rose greatly above the due proportion. Whenthese dearly bought linens go to mar- 
ket, and meet a slackened sale, a repetition of former stagnations of the trade, 
brought on by similar imprudencies, may be expected. When brown lineus rate high, 
the purchasers ought to be cautious, whereas in general, they act in a contrary man- 
ner. The high prices of 1799 and 1809, were followed by very bad trade for 
several succeeding years, and a like state of trade may now be Ipoked for. The 
consequences of the United States of America being closed, act uufayourably on the 
linen trade, as that market for linens is of much greater importance than the conti- 
nental market of Europe. ; 

The trade with America will be materially interrupted by the resolutions of 
both governments in relation to licences, The Americans have refused to grant li- 
cences, so as to force trade to be carried on either by real Americans, or real neutral 
interests. England also refuses licences, and prevents neutrals from entering the Ame- 
rican ports, Thus the conjoint operation of the American rejection of licences, and 
of the British blockade does away the benefits expected to arise from the repeal of the 
embargo and non-impertation acts, and completely interrupts all trade between the 
two countries. 

Gold bullion fell in the beginning of this month to £5, and latterly to £4 17 per 
oz. It is still nearly £1 above the mint price. This very circumstance adds a con- 
firmation to the doctrine so often repeated in these reports. The war produced the 
advance on gold,gor conversely the depreciation on bank notes. Peace has ‘removed 
some of the causes, and golden guineas, if allowed to be sold, would pow fall in prices. 
The rate of exchange is slowly becoming more favourable to England, and if the ine- 
quality of exchange were removed by an increased trade with the European conti- 
nent, and still more if peace with America were permitted to make the balance of 
remittances more in favour of Britain, the depreciation may be still farther lessened. 
Yet the large expenditure of an extensive peace establishment, and the still coounned 
great load of taxation, will be likely for a Jong time to prevent an approximation 
between gold and bank notes, or allow a recurrence to cash payments by removing 
the restrictions off the national banks to pay in specie. 

The bill raising the duty on the importation of grain, so as to increase the monop- 
oly in favour of the farmer, has been thrown out in the House of Common’, Popu- 
lar clamour was very loud against it, especially in London, and other large towns, 
and ia the manufacturing districts. Consumers forming the most numerous class, 
clamour is generally louder on their side. In a dispassionate consideration of the 
subject, much may be fairly said on both sides. If manufactures go dear to market, 
through the high prices of the necessaries of life, the commercial, afid even ultimate- 
lv the agricultural ioterests will suffer. It must also be admitted, that mostly during 
the war, the farmers have had superior advantages from the high prices, they were 
able to procure, and it may be fair they should now, in their turn, feel some pressure 
occasioned by low prices. But then it may be answered on the other hand, that 
large prices, and an increase of rents were rendered necessary by the burdens of the 
war, to enable farmers and land-owners to shift some of thefload off themselves, other- 
wise they would have suffered as much as annuitants and persons with fixed incomes, 
who being unable to rid themselves of any share of the increased expenditure, arising 
from heavy taxation, suffered most severely from the effects of the war, and the de- 
preciation of the currency. Tnese causes necessarily operate to keep up land and 
the prices of the produce of land. Land cannot be let, and grain cannot be grown 
@n as cheap terms in the British isles, as in other corg countries, by reason of the 
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taxes. ‘These must be continued to be paid, so long as the interest of the national 
debt remains. Taxes are the natural and legitimate effeets of the war, and of the 
Pittite system, now so absurdly extolled, of sparing no expense inthe prosecution 
of the waf. The lovers of war therefore have no right to complaia. They have 
had their gratification to a very large extent, and they must now pay their share of 
the cost of their antusement. 

Manufactures are protected, or they could not be exported so as to enter into 
competition with other countries, where corn is cheaper. Is it then unfair on the 
principles of reciprocity, for the landed interest to require some share of that pro- 
tection, which is extended almost in every instance to manufactures? Linens, wool- 
lens, and almost all articles of manufacture, are protected from the importation of 
similar foreign goods. Land-owuers only ask for alike protection against the impor- 
tation of grain A few mouths have ouly elapsed, since linen drapers losing the 
independence of tradesmen, sought the aid of noblemen and gentlemen, to procure 
protection to the linen trade, by a continuation of the transit duty on foreign linens 
warehoused in Great Britain,* and in a reverse of times, have not the landed interest, 
in return, aright to call for the aid of linendrapers to assist them to secure their 
interests? Upon the whole, however, it appears well that the corn bill was thrown 
out for the present. Peace has been so recently restored, it is only reasonable to 
wait to see the permanent effects likely to be produced, before any new legislative 
enactment takes place ona subject of political economy so important, asthe food of the 
poople. 


The scarcity of money arising from the banks discounting less freely, since 
the shock sustained by public credit, owing to the late failures, has caused ex- 
change on London both in Dublin and Belfast to fall. It may now be be quoted at 
$% to 54 per cent. / 


—— 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR JULY, 1814. 


On the 2d, is full Moon at thirty-four minutes past four in the afternoon, 

On the 3d, the Moon passes the ecliptic in her descending node, and in the evens 
ing she rises just after the two first stars of the Goat, and is soon followed by Sa- 
turn ; and her progress towards the planet will amuse the traveller during the night, 
though she does not pass him till after Moon-set. 

On the 6th, she rises under the eighth of the Water-bearer. 

On the 14th, she is followed soon after her rising by Aldebaran, as she passed the 
second fourth of the Bull within two hours; and soon after her rising, Aldebaran, 
the Moon, and Venus, will attract the attention of the traveller, as she passes the 
planet about noon. : | 

On the 17th is new Moon, at twenty-six minutes pass six in the morning, 
and with it is an eclipse of the Sun, invisible in this country, the Sun being 
centrally eclipsed on the meridian at twenty-three minutes past six in longitude, 
eighty-four degrees eleven minutes and three quarters east, and latitude thirty de- 
grees fifty-one minutes north, She passes the ecliptic in her ascending node, at four 


in the morning. 





* This unnatural junction of tradesmen with the landed interest is, in accordancy 
with the general current of the times. Kings and aristocracy are the prime objects 
in view, and the people are not considered as being of any weight in the scale. The 
former treat the latter with a large portion of hauteur; and the people ignominiously 
contribute to their own debasement by taimely submitting to, and even courting the 


degradation. 
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On the 350th, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-seven minutes past ten, Saturn 
being near to her to the east, and the two first stars of the Goat above her at 
some distance tothe east. But she does not pass the planet till late next morning, 
and her approaches, therefore, during the night, will amuse the traveller. 


On the Sist, she is on the meridian at forty-six minutes past eleven, having a- 
bove her the two first stars of the Goat to the west of it, Saturn being below her 
and tothe west. ‘The planet and the Moon, thus on opposite sides of the two stars, 
will, from the motion of the latter, rendered very apparent by these objects, be inter- 
esting during the night. 


Mercury is an evening star during the whole of this month, being at his greatest 
‘elongation on the 12th, and stationary on the 27th. ‘The Moon passes him on 
the 19th. 


Venus is a morning star, adorning the eastern sky for two hours before sunrise on 
the Ist, and this time is daily encreasing. The Moon passes her on the 14th, 

Mars is an evening star,only eleven degrees above the horizon on the Ist at Sun-set, 
in the west-north-west, and this height is daily diminishing. About half an hour after 
Sun-set, by directing our view tothe north of this position, we may discover Mars, 
and detect ‘Mercury above him, but the splendor of the evening sky too much over- 
powers them both for their being generally noticed. His motion is direct through 
nearly twenty degrees, but he stops short of the constellation of the Lion, and in the 


middle of the month is completely lost in the Sun’s beams. The Steen passes him 
on the 18th. 


Jupiter is an evening star, about twenty-four degrees above the horizon at Sun-set, 
in west by south; consequently in our evening walks we shall notice him in the west, 
and contrast his brightness with that of the first of the Lion below him ; but this height 
is daily diminishing. ‘The Moon passes him on the 20th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at nearly half past one on the morning of the Ist, and at 


midnight on the 20th, on which day he rises at Sun-set. This month, therefore, af- 
fords good opportunities of observing him during the night. ‘The Moon passes him 
on the 4th and the 3lst. 

Herschell is on the meridian at seven minutes past nine on the evening of the 1st. 
and at three quarters past seven on the 2lst. His motion is retrograde through little 
more than half a degree, and when on the meridian he has to the east of him the second 
of the Scorpion, and to the west, the eleventh of the Balance, being nearly in the 
middle between these two gtars, but approaching towards the latter. Thus situated 
he cannot fail of being discovered by a glass of moderate powers. The Moon passes 
him on the 26th, 

Frend’s Evening Amusements. 


eee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lines to the Memory of the Rev. John Nicholson ; Remarks on“ht Quarterly Re 
viewer's Review of Inchiquen on the United States; a Letter from the Rev. H. Hay- 
den announcing a new translation of the Cy ropadia, or institution of Cyrus the great, 
irom the origina Greek of Xenophon ; and sundry other favours in prose and verse 
came too late for insertion in the present number. 

“Some remarks on a pai mphlet written by, or at least for the Rev. Phil. Johnson, 
against Counsellor Plowden,” also arrived too late for insertion this month, and is 
vaavoidably postponed. 

No petitions against the Orange system, from Dublin, or the south of Ireland, are noticed as 
havwing been presented to Parliament, althengh it w - understood that they were in preparation 
in seviral places. Jt is requested that the cause of th. neglect in forwaraing them'mdy be exo 
plained. No longer delay ought now to take plas. 
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ey The Binder is requested to place the Index at the end of the Volume, 
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